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and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 

trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


flour 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
recognizing the economy, convenience and 
dependable uniformity of “‘Bakery Proved” 
Flours in bulk 


are 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 
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Eight minute “flip” speeds his grain 
to Europe. At Port Cargill, Minnesota, a giant 
boxcar is flipped on end, and 2,000 bushels of this 
farmer’s grain are unloaded in just eight minutes. 
Over the rivers, lakes and seas of the world Cargill 
employs fleets of barges and ocean-going vessels to 
hurry the grain to distant ports. Through a complex 
network of transportation and storage, Cargill extends 
the arm of the American farmer to feed hungry 
mouths in hundreds of markets from Italy to India. 
And like the tides of the ocean, the benefits come 
flowing back and deposit themselves where they 
started ...on the American farm. It’s another 
example of how Cargill extends the reach of this 
important businessman—the American farmer. 
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How Ben Hinds helps make 


Commander Larabee [roller to Buy fiom 



























Dial "'O”" for Operator Ben Hinds .. . he’ll connect 
you with the best-blended bakery flour ever 
to grace an oven. 


“First step in baking tempting, golden 
loaves,”’ says Ben, control center operator 
at our Monarch plant, “‘is getting your 
flour right. Day in, day out .. . any 
season of the year . . . our flour is 
consistently tops in uniformity, per- 
formance and real baking quality. 
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"It’s triple blended .. . as wheat .. . as 
special flour stock . . . and, last, as your 
custom bakery formula. Whether it’s one car 
or a dozen... every batch is blended to 
your own specifications. As many as half a 
dozen individual blending flours add their 
distinctive characteristics to create the 

one fine flour perfect for your baking 
requirements. And .. . every ounce is 
electronically metered .. . double checked 
with stop-watch accuracy. 


"Our special ‘daylight’ blending system 
eliminates hot flour. It means milling ‘round 

the clock ... cooling flour in air conditioned 
bins before it’s used. Long runs, of course, are extra 
uniformity insurance ... bring you consistently better flour. 


“All this adds up to ‘creative milling’—another reason 
leading bakers find Commander Larabee better to buy from.”’ 


Wy 
COMMANDER 40H BAKnY Flours! 
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AACC MEETING —A 


some of the papers presented at 


report on 


the 44th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and also an account of 


a tribute paid during the conclud- 
ing moments 


Page 7 


TO RETIRE — Herman Steen, vice 
president and chief executive offi- 
cer of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, is about to retire. His bio- 
graphy appears on 

Page 7 


FLOUR MARKETS — With wheat 
costs and flour prices on the rise, 
bakers and jobbers were reluctant 
to take hold the past week. As a 
consequence, new sales were at a 
minimum. The only major change 
was announcement of adjustments 
in family flour 
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MILLING SAGA—Back in 1909 a 
young man was faced with making 
a decision whether to take a dis- 
tant position and jeave his home 
town or to remain. His decision, 
and the story of Louis Back, vet- 
eran flour miller, appear on 


Page 10 


FOR GOOD NUTRITION—Apn in- 
dustry leader of long standing 
speaks out before the annual 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists on behalf 
products, their 
nutritional value, and 
development 


of cereal impor- 
tance and 
certain aspects of 
and promotion 
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INDEX—A handy subject index of 
the contents of the issues of The 
Miller during April, 1959 
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VENTILATION SYSTEM—A resume 
of the involved in the 
loading and 
flours and a new ventilation system 
to keep flour dry 


problems 
transport of bulk 


for bulk cars 
in transit on 
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INDIVIDUAL DRIVES — An open 
analytical approach to the subject 
of individual 
executive vice president of a firm 


motor drives by the 


with experience gained in running 
individually driven 500-ton 


flour mill 


a large 


(125 


sack) 
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Industry Moving from Craft Stage 
To Scientific Processing, AOM Told 


E. SWARBRECK, Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


By GEORGE 


CHICAGO—"The milling indus- 
try is in a period of transition— 
moving from the craft stage to sci- 
entific processing. There are excit- 
ing new developments on the hori- 
zon with fabulous opportunities,” 
With these words, Tibor Rozsa, the 
Pillsbury Co., keynoted the 63rd 
annual technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers at 
the Hotel Sherman here May Il. 


Richard C. Bradford, the Pillsbury 
Co., president of AOM, used the 
theme of efficiency in his opening 
talk to a crowded meeting after the 


men had been guests of the Swiss 
Silk-Kressilk group for lunch, with 
Roland Tobler taking bows for the 


organization 

After referring to the building of 
new flour mills throughout the world, 
and to the interest of the U.S. and 


Canadian millers in the export trade 
Mr Bradford declared “Wherever 
flour mills are built, technical know] 
edge of construction and operation 
is paramount. We, as 
this must 
challenge, yes, welcome our obliga 
tion to continually improve our tech- 
nical knowledge. These world devel 
opments expand our 
technical knowledge beyond what has 
been required for our U.S. and Car 

dian World competition 
is increasing ind with 
competition the requirements and the 
standards for 
are raised (Mr 


members of 


association accept the 


require us to 


operations 
increasi! 
successful operatior 
Bradford's speech 
appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

Mills 


treasure! 


George S. Smith, Caribbear 
Inc., Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
reported to the meeting that the as 


‘ 


sociation’s finances were in ocd 





Buying, Selling of Grain by Weight 
Recommended in AFMA Meeting Talk 


CHICAGO — Buying and selling 
of grain by weight has been recom- 
mended here by the chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. The official, 
Donald N. McDowell, called for the 
trading change in an address de- 
livered at the annual meeting of 
purchasing agents of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Mr. McDowell is the director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 





Pillsbury Announces 
Flour Production 
Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS Flour milling 
production appointments for the Pills- 
bury Co. have been announced by J 
C. MeNeil, flour milling manager 

Richard C. Bradford, staff mill 
ing superintendent at Minneapolis 
has been named plant manager at 

Sacramento, Cal 
Stapleton, Jr., plant 
Sacramento, has been 


Perry G. 
manager at 
named flour production manager at 
Springfield, Ill 
Arlin Ward, milling superintend 
ent at Springfield, has been ap 
pointed manager of milling process 
development at Minneapolis 
Adrian Rutherford, assistant 
milling superintendent at Spring 
field, will replace Mr. Ward as su 
perintendent 
Mr. Bradford has been with Pills- 
bury since 1933. He was named head 
miller at Los Angeles in 1945 and was 
transferred to headquarters milling 
staff in Minneapolis in 1950. Mr 
Stapleton joined Ballard & Ballard in 
1942 and has held a number of mill- 
ing production with both 
Ballard and Pillsbury 

Mr. Ward started with Pillsbury as 
a research miller in Minneapolis in 
1951 and was transferred to Spring- 
field in 1954. Mr. Rutherford joined 
Pillsbury in June, 1957, as a milling 
specialist and became 
perintendent at Springfield a few 
months later 


positions 


assistant su- 


At the meeting Mr. McDowell an 
nounced the appointment by his na 
tional association of a national co 

mittee for trading and weight. It w 
consist of 12 national organization 
which will be asked to name repre 
sentatives to meet for exploratory 


programming in the immediate future 


These organizations represet 
broad cross section of all agricultural 
interests and they w work with 
state and federal government agenci 
and the grain trade toward adoption 


of a standard practice of tradin 
grain by weight,””’ Mr. McDowell said 
In addition to the National A 


ciation of State Departments of A 
culture, he named the following ot 
ganizations to the 


tee: American Farm Bureau Federa 


national cor 


tion, American Feed Manufacturet 
Assn., Commodity Stabilization Set 

ice, Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn., National Association of County 


Agent Nationa Conference 
Weights and Measures, Natior 
Council of Farmer ¢ I 


“OO rat 


tional Farmers Union, Nation be 
eration of Grain Cooperative N 
tional Grain Trade Council and Na 


tional Grange 


In his talk, Mr. McDowell re 
resolution which had been adopted at 
the recent national meetin f Stats 
Departments of Ag 
olution pointed out reasons for trad 


riculture. The re 


ing grain on a weight rather than 
bushel basis 

Mr Me Dow said commer 
flour, feed and meal are all track 
on a weight basis He indicated tl 


substitution of one grain for anothet 


on a pound for pound basis is used in 
formulating feed for animals and that 


grain sold by the bushel fir 


weighed in hundredweight and then 
converted mathematically to bushe 
to make payment. Mr. McDowell d 


clared that this 
step and even affords the 


represents an un 


necessary 


poss Dilitv for error 

In addition, Mr. McDowell said \ 
transportation charges for grain are 
on a weight basis. All the facts makes 


; 


it logica Oo 
by weight as a 


pre wTess 


describe trading of grain 
natural step in a 


cultural! 


Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president, sa'd the membership still 
topped the 2,000 level though it had 
been necessary to suspend some mem- 


shape 


bers for nonpayment of dues. Mr 
Rozsa presented the report of the 
technical committee which held an 
all-day session May 10; George Wag- 


discussed the 
committee, 


Pillsbury Co 
Work ot the 


ner, the 
Sanitation 


which also met May 10, as did the 
educational mmittee headed by 
Prof. Eugene Farrell, Kansas State 
U rsity. Prof. Farrell said that 





considerable progress has been made 
and collecting material for 
handbook, and the 
that the book will be pub- 
lished before the next technical con- 


ference 


In writing 


the cereal millers 


Siens were 


Session Cut Short 
The usual business session was cut 
that the millers cou'd spend 
taking in the exhibits. The 
iisles were crowded as soon as the 
exhibition area opened up and at 
there was a line-up of 


short so 


more time 


some booths 


millers waiting to ask questions of 
the allied tradesmen in attendance 
Because the AOM meeting overlaps 
the annual convention of the Millers 
Natior Federation it is expected 
that many members of management 
roups will come to the Sherman to 


exhibits and to sit in on 
including the 
‘What's New?" fea- 
ture when 20 experts will describe de- 
their com- 


inspect the 
some if the sessions 
highly successful 


initiated by 


ryry ryt 
elo ents 


Che accent is firm'y placed on in- 


creasin efficiency said Fugene 
Gehr Quaker Oats Co., one of the 
two general chairmen of the confer- 
er the other is Warren Witt, 
Screw Conveyor Corp.—when asked 


otlight what he thought was the 


t important aspect of the confer- 


ence 
Mr. Gehr standing in the main 
exhibit | pointed to the many 
new developments being shown by 
the machinery manufacturers, equip- 
nt nd ingredient suppliers and 
i: “Manv of the things be- 
vn here at the annual trade 
show re unheard of only a few 
short vea ivo. They are revolution- 
i ind the millers here are taking 
every opportunity to learn more of 
what is going on.” 
Chairman Named 
President Bradford named I,. C 
Robinson Co'orado Milling & Eleva- 


ter C s chairman of the nominat- 
ng committee with Lvle Mertz, Gen- 


eral Mills. Inc.. and William P. Riley, 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co.. as members 
The resolutions committee is headed 
bv William A. Blanchard, Bay State 
Millir ( ind his committee in- 
ides Marvin R. Shaw tay State, 
d George Tooker Comm inder- 

| t Milling Co 
A complete program has been 
ned out for the ladies in atten- 
dances under the direction of Mrs 
Gehrig and Mrs. Witt with the wives 
if all members of District 3 serving 
yn the committee on the ovening dav 
The ladies were the luncheon guests 
of Wallace & Tiernan. Inc., with Wal- 


ter Tholstrup on hand to receive the 
expressions of thanks 
Considerable resource and thought 
went into the planning of the allied 
AOM, pas 6) 
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A Tribute to 


Y ANY standard you choose, the Millers Na- 

tional Federation must be ranked right in 
the top bracket among the nation’s many thou- 
sands of trade organizations. Various elements are 
responsible for this, of course, but one of the chief 
factors in the high status which the federation has 
achieved has been Herman Steen, who will retire 
as chief executive officer of the organization at the 
end of this month. 

The 1959 convention will round out for Herman 
Steen 30 years of service to the milling industry 
in various capacities in the national association. 
Appropriately he will appear on the program to 
present his ideas of the future of the federation 
and the milling industry, and in so doing he will 
draw on the experience of three decades in which 
virtually every type of problem has confronted 
flour millers. For it is one of Herman Steen's 
great merits as an association executive that he 
lived these problems as thoroughly and completely 
as did any miller and, having in mind the needs 
of all sections, escaped the provincialism, some of 
which inevitably at times will tinge the thinking 
of individual millers on the issues they face. 

The range of these problems has been wide 
Herman Steen joined the federation as secretary 
right after the big stock market crash in the fall 
of 1929. This initiated an era of extreme economic 
distress, which dissolved into a world war with 
unavoidable industrial restrictions and upheavals, 
to be followed by the postwar inflations and related 
problems that are still with us. Against this ad- 
verse general economic background the milling 
industry had also to contend in this period with a 
declining level of consumption of its principal prod- 
uct most of the time, plus the severe strain im- 
posed by a growth in individual size and decline 
in number of its customers, which in turn inexor- 
ably imposed similar changes among mills 

Looking backward, it is remarkable that the 
national association did not crack up under the 
pressure of all these strictures and the irritations 
and individual competitive situations that resulted 
from them. Many industrial groups have split into 
pieces under less compulsion. That this did not 
occur is attributable to the common sense and 


Wheat and Oil 


HERE are, it is true, plenty of exciting 

"T things happening in the air as the scientists 
zero in on new wonders of outer space for ordinary 
mortals to behold. But there's still plenty of ima- 
ginative thinking going on among the engineers 
whose mundane tasks take them along the surface 
of the earth or a few feet below it 

A Canadian reader, commenting on last week's 
editorial dealing with the impact of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, says the waterway might one day 
be obsolete as a channel of carriage for grain. To 
say nothing of the railroads, he adds wrily 

Our reader reports that Canadian engineers are 
dreaming up ways and means of carrying wheat 
and other grains through a pipeline from Western 
to Eastern Canada. And with the grain would go 
the oil! There's an oil pipeline running from Ed- 
monton, Alta., to Sarnia, Ont., and the experts 
think they could dump grain into the line and flow 
it to the east. 

Will the grain stand the effects of being im- 
mersed in oil? The experts answer in the affirma- 


Edi 
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torial 


Herman Steen 


realistic thinking of most millers and to the same 
attributes in the executives of the federation 

Through all these trials, the federation has 
maintained a high ratio of membership among 
millers and today is only a few percentage points 
below its peak of about 90° of the industry 
reached in the thirties 

Much of Herman Steen’'s effectiveness in his 
federation post arose from his wide knowledge of 
millers. Probably no one knows more millers and 
knows them better than Herman Steen. This broad 
acquaintanceship which extends all over the coun- 


try is not simply the easy byproducts of a national 
association position, but rather the calculated result 
of a devoted effort to have personal contact with 
everyone who could influence milling activities and 
to attain the confidence of these men as a basic 
part of the trade association job. 

Such acquaintanceships are not a static thing, 
but constantly changing with the flow of time 
They must be built all the time. Herman Steen 
has worked harder perhaps than generally is real- 
ized to maintain this close personal liaison with 
individual millers, traveling constantly, visiting 
them in their offices, their clubs and often in their 
homes. There are few weeks throughout the year 
in which Herman Steen does not go somewhere to 
see somebody in the milling industry. The sum of 
thirty years of this travel is a staggering total of 
about one and three quarter million miles 

To these personal discussions Herman Steen 
brings not only his knowledge of milling affairs 
but also a strong sense of humor and a raconteur's 
touch for the interesting anecdote and the apt 
story, drawn from his industry experiences and 
also from his earlier days as a farm publication 
editor and his activity in Illinois and farm politics 
The pleasure of these personal connections and the 
friendships built by Herman Steen will always be 
with him as a mark of his achievement in his life's 
work in the federation. No man can attain more 


(The biography of Mr. Steen appears on page 
7 of this issue. A report he gave before the recent 
American Association of Cereal Chemists annual 
meeting starts on page 14.) 


in One Pipeline 


tive. But if it is found that the grain won't stand 
up to oil, then a lighter secondary petroleum 
could be used. 

The idea of carrying wheat through a pipeline 
is not new 

Others have thought of it. One objection is that 
without a proper lubricant the grain would be 
damaged extensively, even ground to a powder as 
it rips along the pipe. (The Canadian millers had 
better watch this—-some clever engineer is ging 
to come out with flour at the eastern end of the 
line—thus making all the flour mills obsolete.) 

The engineers concerned are serious enough to 
be starting experiments with a two-mile length of 
copper pipe. And they envisage pipelines carrying 
petroleum and grain to the major ports and mill- 
ing centers 

Oh, there’s just one thing those engineers 
haven't yet come up with an idea for cleaning the 
grain after immersion in petroleum. Guess we'll 
still have that special emphasis issue on The St 
Lawrence Seaway come next June 23 after all. 
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Robin Hood to Use 


Tanker to Carry 
Wheat to Venezuela 


DULUTH— The first step in a new 
international exchange of products is 
expected to take place this week in 
Duluth, farthest inland port on the 
newly-completed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Wheat, grown near the head of 
the lakes and destined for Venezuela, 
will be loaded aboard a huge French 
tanker, the St. Remi ocean- 
going vessel expected to move on the 
seaway this year 


largest 


The 20,000 ton ship will return with 
Venezuelan oil to be discharged at 
various Great Lakes ports. Certain 
tanks are reserved to carry wheat 
Remaining tanks have been fitted to 
bring back Venezuelan oil. The first 
return load of oil will be discharged 
at Hamilton, Ont., next month 

The tanker has been chartered by 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., to sup- 
ply wheat for its Venezuelan mills 
Robin Hood is the largest producer of 
flour in Venezuela with a total capa- 
city which will reach about 800,000 Ib 
daily by next July 

The firm owns a new mill in 
Puerto Cabello and also markets the 
entire output of a second mill neat 
Caracas. A third mill in Maracaibo 
will be completed in July 

By using the seaway, the firm hope 
to reduce transportation costs and at 


the same time effect a quicker and 


more convenient method of moving 
grain to South America 

The St. Remi has a speed of 16 
knots and is 575 ft. long. A special 


permit had to be obtained from the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority be- 
cause at certain places the 74 ft. wide 
tanker will have only a six inch clear- 


ance on each side while moving 
through the locks 
Launched in Bordeaux last Novem- 


ber, the St. Remi is one of the largest 
ships built in France in recent years 
Fully loaded to 20,000 tons, the St 
emi would go to a depth of about 31 
ft. Because the seaway is only 2142 
ft. deep in places, the tanker will only 
carry a half load of 10,000 tons when 
it leaves for Venezuela 

It was originally expected that 
Robin Hood would charter a ship built 
in Japan. However, at the last mo- 
ment, the company had an opportuni- 
ty to charter this French ship which 
is identical in size to the ship original- 
ly ordered 

The tanker first entered the seaway 
at Montreal on May 4 and is expected 
in Duluth on May 15 or 16. It will 
load at the Capitol elevator in Duluth 
and then move to Robin Hood's ship- 
ping dock at Ft. William, Ont., where 
it will complete its load with Cana- 
dian wheat 


Pillsbury Buys Lake 
Freighter at Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—-In the first ac- 
quisition of a “floating grain 
house” announced by a Buffalo 
mill, the Pillsbury Co., 
that it has purchased the lake freight- 
er Henry R. Platt 

The will be used for the 
storage of wheat. It has been moored 
at the Pillsbury pier in the City Ship 
Canal. The Platt formerly was owned 
by the Gartland Steamship Co. It is 


ware- 
flour 


disclosed 


vessel 


130 ft. long. Its tonnage is listed at 
7,800 
Floating grain warehouses in Buf- 


falo Harbor now total 12 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
TO MEET MAY 28-29 


CHICAGO—The spring meeting of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
will be held May 28-29 at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. Association 
directors will meet at dinner on May 
28 with R. J. Sutherland, D. B. Suth- 
erland & Sons, Bloomfield, Ky., asso- 
ciation president, in charge. Five new 
directors recently elected for three- 
year terms will take office at this 
time and the board will select asso- 
ciation officers for the year 1959-60. 
The general convention sessions will 
take place on May 29, morning and 
afternoon with a complimentary 
luncheon intervening. 





George E. Hincke, 
Retired Milling 


Executive, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—George E. Hincke 
78, retired former president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, died May 5 at Research Hospital 
Mr. Hincke was president of the mill- 
ing firm from 1924 to 1937, when the 
company was sold by the members of 
the Ismert and Hincke families to the 
present owners of the firm 

Mr. Hincke was born in Pinckney- 
Ill., where he retained 
a residence. The Hincke family 
associated with the Ismert family in 
several mills in southern Illino‘s 
of which Pinckneyville. In 
1906 the owners of these Illinois prop 
joined in establishing the Is 
mert-Hincke Milling Co. in 
City 


ville always 


was 


one 


vas at 


erties 
Kansas 
George Hincke was married in 1$98 
to Anna Ismert, daughter of John Is- 
mert, first president of the I-H firm 
and for Hincke 
in charge of export business for the 
milling company, residing in London 
for several years in the early 1920s 

Upon the death of Theodore Ismert 
in 1924, Mr. Hincke was elected pres 
ident of the company and returned 
to the U.S 

Mr. Hincke Shriner and a 
member of the Kansas City Club 


some years Mr was 


was a 


Food for Peace Conference Establishes 
Committee to Carry Out Projects 


WASHINGTON—A standing 
committee of high officials of the 
governments of Australia, Argen- 
tina, Canada, France and the U.S. 
is being established to carry out 
the principles enunciated at the 
Food for Peace conference in Wash- 
ington May 5-6 among ministers of 
these major wheat exporting na- 
tions. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee has been set tentatively for 
some time in June. 


The conference termed re- 
warding” by Ezra Taft Benson 
tary of agriculture. ‘““‘The opportunity 
to meet in this congenial manne! to 
exchange views and 
mutual problems—-has been 
able in itself Mr. Benson said. “Be- 
yond that it has cleared the way to- 


was 


secre 


ideas and discuss 
invalu 


wards implementing and improving 
and adding to the programs for the 
distribution of surplus food to help 
meet the urgent needs of our friends 
in other parts of the world 

The governments were repre sented 


by the following cabinet members o1 


heads ol cle legations 


Argent Rafael Gar »-Mat u er secre 
tary of ag ulture, Bue Aire 

Austr s: Johr rawford. secretary Jepart 
ment f trade, Canberra 

Canad Gord Church minister of trade 
snd commerce. Ottaw Douglas S$. Harkness 
minister of agriculture, Ottawa 

France Herve Aiphand smbassador of 
France, Washingt 

U.S Ezra Tatt Be secretary f agricu 
ture Cc Douglas D under secretary >f 
state: Clarence L. Mille ssistant secretary of 
agriculture: Laurence B. Robbins stant se 
retary of the tre y 

The director-general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organ ition of the 
United Nations, Dr. B. R. Sen, partici- 

t 

pated in the discussion In addition to 
the delegates, senior oflicials of the 
five governments and FAO were pres 
ent 

The conference examined, in the 
light of principles established unde1 
FAO auspices, a wide range ol sub 
jects related to world trade and the 


wheat, for 
opment pur 


food 
humanitarian and 
poses in the le 

The 
trade in wheat 


use ol particularly 
devel 
ss developed countries 
mportance of commercial 
as a desirable force in 
The 


nro- 
pro 


world development wa tressed 


I 
conference discussed means of 





New PL 480 Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGT O N—The 
committee has received ap- 


inter- 
agency 
proval from the State Department 
of a Public 180 program 
for 3 million tons of U.S. wheat for 
India. This program will originate 


new Law 


under the present extension of PL 
480 and will represent delivery of 
wheat in addition to the 450,000 
tons wheat that India is to receive 
under a direct U.S.-Indian barter 
transaction. 


It is understood that this new pro- 
gram contemplates 2 million tons of 
wheat for current and a million 
ton stockpiling by the Indian govern- 
ment 


use 


Far more important are the cau- 
tionary comments made by responsi- 
ble USDA officials who warn that 
India will be a hard buyer under this 


new program—that it will not take all 
offers under unfavorable price terms, 
even under PL 480 


It is réported that for every bushel] 


for India Approved 


of hard red winter wheat purchased 
the Indian government will insist that 
it obtain a  bushel-for-bushel avail 


ability of soft U.S. wheat varieties 
This Indian program probably will 

be formally announced within 10 days 

with procurement authorizations to 


later from USDA It will be 


authorizations 


follow 
financed under existing 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service of 


USDA, and deliveries probably will be 
extended into the fiscal 1960 year, al- 
though the funds under which USDA 


now opel! es are slated for 
ment endin Dec. 31, 1959 
The warnings reported from USDA 


commit- 


world 
crop 


nteresting light on 
for the 


cast in 


wheat demands coming 


vear. India has been judged as one of 
the big market outlets under PL 480, 
but now USDA oflicials are reporting 
that India will be a sharp buyer and 
will not take everything that is being 
offered 

This report on the Indian attitude 
also throws a somewhat different 
light on the recent Food for Peace 
conterence since India is seen as one 
of the | potential US export mar- 


ket disposal outlets for cereal grains 


moting the growth of such trade to 
mutual advantage of exporting and 
importing countries. There was agree- 
ment on the necessity of safeguard- 
ing the interests of all wheat export- 
ers in their existing commercial mar- 


kets and of assuring the natural 
growth of the commercial world mar- 
ket 


In the review of existing and pos- 
sible means of utilizing wheat supplies 
commercial marketings, 
recognized that many of the 
surplus measures developed 
to date important ob- 
jectives, the promotion of specific eco- 
nomic development projects in the re- 
cipient and the improve- 
ment of nutritional levels—objectives 
to which all major wheat exporting 
countries subscribe. It was 
that these objectives are not always 
easily attained; that need 
for considerably greater study of the 
manner in which efforts in this direc- 
tion can be made most effective; and 
that studies and actions in this field 
should be directed toward 


in excess ol 
it was 
disposal 


have had, as 


countries 


agreed 


there is a 


Projects to raise consumption di- 
deficient 
groups in the population as, for ex- 


rectly among specially 


ample, through direct feeding pro- 
grams, such as school lunch projects, 
refugee feeding and resettlement, and 


and community de- 


projects 


related economi 
velopment 
> Projects to aid economic develop- 

* ment on a basis which will permit 
effective national cur- 
funds accruing from sales of 


most use ol 
rency 
surplus foods 

3 Projects to establish national food 
4 . 

idle 
constructed 


utilizing 
storage facilities or newly 


reserves existing 


ones 

The conference recognized that the 
world wheat supply situation and 
levels of prices are disturbed by the 


stimulation of production, in most im- 
porting countries as well as in some 
exporting countries, by high price sup- 
ports and other measures. In this con- 
noted that some ex- 
porting countries have made, and are 
making, efforts to reduce incentives 
to ove! production 


nection, it was 


The conference attached great im- 
portance to arrangements for ensur- 
ing the consultation required for at- 
tainment of the ag 
was decided therefore to establish im- 
mediately a wheat utilization commit- 
tee which will be a consultative body 
of governments represented at the 
conference and which will be com- 
posed of ministers or officials having 


reed objectives. It 


policy responsibilities 
The committee's activities will in- 
clude consideration of the following: 


Possibilities of expanding the 
commercial trade in 
the development of 


world's 
wheat, including 
new markets 
9 Ways of making 
* more effective the utilization of 
wheat surpluses for the promotion of 
economic development and the im- 
provement of nutritional standards 


increasing and 


3 Coordination of disposal programs 
s 

development with 
activities in the 


for economic 
other development 
recipient countries so as to ensure 
that such programs will contribute 
fully toward increasing consumption 
and commercial markets 
The establishment of guidelines 
* for providing wheat to individual 
countries on concessional terms and 
the safeguarding of commercial mar- 
ketings 
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trades party which took up the eve- 
ning May 11. Joint chairmen were 
W. L. Hamilton, Richardson Scale 
Co., and Harry McKay, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

At the opening of the May 12 ses- 
sion, with Mr. Bradford presiding, Mr. 
Eber reported the receipt of a tele- 
gram of congratulations from Del B 
Pratt of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and a letter of good 
from Mike Rasic of Lima, 
long time attender at AOM 


wishes 
Peru, a 


meetings. Mr. Rasic explained that 
he could not attend the technical 
conference but will be in the U.S. next 


July in connection with business for 
the Great Plains Wheat Development 
Assn. Former president (1938) George 
Walker also sent a message of con- 
gratulations in Chicago 

D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, giving the message of welcome 
described the occasion “as an im- 
portant meeting of important people 
at a critical time.’’ He remarked upon 
the number of operative millers who 


have become corporate officers in 
their companies —an indication, he 
said, of how important they were 
considered to be by management. The 
milling industry, he continued, was 
trying to adjust itself to a radical 
explosive change and the people ‘up 
front” had to contend with many 
problems, and it was some of these 
problems which meant there was not 
enough money at this time for all the 
new equipment the technologists 
would like to buy. The operative mill- 
ers, Mr. Wilson said, had to play that 
part in keeping costs in line because 
that meant the difference between 
shipping wheat as wheat or as flour 

Mr. Wilson also reminded the op- 
erative millers of the need to be con- 
cerned about “replacing themselves” 
and stressed the importance of train- 
ing. 

Registration by noon May 12 was 
approaching the 750 mark, with many 
people, including management execu- 
tives planning to attend the MNF 
conference, dropping by for a look at 
the exhibits 


Report of Technical Committee 


By Tibor Rozsa 
The Pillsbury Co. 


a b-- technical committee contin- 
ued to ride on the wave of rapid 
technological advance—-moved on the 
road of transition from craft state 
to scientific processing. There are ex- 
citing new developments on the hori- 
zon with fabulous opportunities 

The committee in past years found 
its direction and developed an expe- 


rienced membership. Now it coasts 
ilong the path it has taken in the 
past in a relaxed way, and as you 
can guess, it has chalked up an im- 
pressive record. Frankly, I don't 
know how so much is accomplished 
in so little time 

We have 14 members—had three 
meetings last year—in Indianapolis in 
September, in Minneapolis, in Janu- 
ary and met in Chicago, May 10 
We were on the job for four and a 


half days altogether. At two of these 
meetings we had perfect attendance, 
with full and devotion 
to the work 

The committee rendered advice and 
technical three and 
had 17 audiences with manufacturers’ 
representatives. The committee re- 
leased four reports last year 


enthusiasm 


service in cases 


Most of the work was carried by 
the four subcommittees— namely, the 
mill operating effic'ency, the mill 
modernization, the instrumentation. 
ind the new milling processes sub- 
committees 

The mill operating efficiency sub- 
committee under the leadership of 
Alden Ackles, General Mills ne 
conducted a limited survey on mill 
ing recovery values. This means mill- 
ing yields, grade extractions, protein 
recovery, etc. The object of the study 


is to provide better productivity tar 
gets to the industry for the justifica- 
tion of capital expenditures 1 plant 


modernization. A few n eturns 
are needed before the sur vill be 
closed and results report ch we 
hope to do at our nex ting 
Meantime, the subcommit! tarted 
on its next project, mill m: € 
Two phases will be studied t 
ing maintenance and mec l 


maintenance. Home managed n 
nance will be compared with cont: 
maintenance. Corrective and preve! 


tive maintenance programs will be 
analyzed and recommended for spe- 
cific situations. Frequency of main- 
tenance and required man hours will 
be suggested. The individual miller 
wili have a perspective of his main- 
tenance against the background out- 
lined. 

The mill modernization subcommit- 
tee, under the leadership of Eugene 
Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., completed 
a study of wheat cleaning house mod- 


ernization. The report has been ap- 
proved and released for publication 
in AOM bulletins. A special phase 


of cleaning house modernization is 
broken wheat recovery from screen- 
ings. A separate report was written 
and released for publication in AOM 
bulletins. This subcommittee contin- 
ues to study mill flow modernization 
and is taking an approach to the 
subject of prefabricated spouting 
The instrumentation subcommittee, 
under John Wingfield’s (Colorado 
Mill & Elevator Co.) leadership, did 
a whale of a job and completed the 


scales and weights survey 1958-59 


Seventy five questionnaires were 
mailed out in the U.S. and Canada 
and 50 replies were returned. Mr 


Wingfield will discuss the highlights 
and the conclusions from this survey 


in a separate paper to the confer- 
ence. The detailed report of the re- 
sults from the survey was released 


for publication and after due time it 
will be available upon special request 
made to Donald S. Eber, AOM execu- 
tive vice president. The subcommit- 
tee will pursue now the practicality 
of compiling a mill scale manual 
next, in cooperation with a_ special 
committee appointed by the Scale 
Manufacturers Assn. The next proj- 
ect for the subcommittee was select- 
ed as the particle size measuring ap- 
paratuses and methods. 

The new milling processes subcom- 
mittee, under leadership of Francis 
Rowe, the Pillsbury Co., considered 


12 possible projects for study. The 
committee decided the most inter- 
esting two projects to investigate 


jointly are air classification and fine 

grinding. The committee further de- 

ded that the best subjects for fu- 

ture study are (1) shorter milling 
(Turn to TECHNICAL, page 34) 
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Presidential Address 


By Richard C. Bradford 
President, Association of Operative Millers 


HE PAST year has been very 
successful for the Association 
of Operative Millers. Financially, it 
is just a little bit ahead of last year 
The attendance of the district meet- 
ings has continued to improve, as well 
as subject material presented at the 
meetings. The educational, sanitation 
and technical committees each had 
two meetings this past year with per- 
fect attendance of the committee 
members, which certainly speaks 
highly of the cooperation the associ- 
ation is receiving. 
The total membership has remained 
reduction in 


constant in face of the 
mills. There are 619 mills operating 
in the U.S. and 73 in Canada, with 


production in the neighborhood of 
1,220,000 ewt. daily. 

I mentioned previously that the as- 
sociation has had a successful finan- 
cial year. This is true in spite of the 
rising costs, and so to assure ourselves 
of this continued program, we have in- 


creased the registration fee for the 
conference, which will help defray 
part of the cost encountered, thus 


continuing a good financial position 
We, your national officers, felt justi- 
fied in taking this stand at this time 
Other trade organizations’ dues and 
registration fees for conferences are 
considerably higher than this associ- 
ation. 

You have all heard and read the 
program that is under way in building 
new flour mills throughout many of 
the foreign countries. I think, 
you probably have either heard or 
read George Swarbreck of the Miller 
Publishing Co. indicate that one out 
of every seven sacks from the U.S 
mills and an even greater number 
from Canadian mills ended in the ex- 
port market. This total over-all for- 
eign mill building program is cer- 
tainly going to have some effect on 


too, 


the U.S. and Canadian miller. There 
are a few thoughts I would like to 
leave with you. 


The Canadian and U.S. milling com- 
panies for the past 10 years have sup- 
plied between 54 and 62° of the total 
world export market. They have ac- 


complished this in spite of the many 
factors outside of their control, such 
as government export 
currency problems and dollar 
ages, government 
political conditions, ocean 
tation problems and foreign competi- 
tion. This is quite a record, and I am 
sure that the U.S. and Canadian mill- 


restrictions, 
short- 
world 


transpor 


subsidies 


ers will continue to be competitive 
New markets will be found 
Now, consider normal growth of 


world populations. It is estimated 
that we will have a total world popu 
lation annual increase of about 1.6% 
for the year 1959. This will necessi- 
tate roughly 22 million hundredweight 
increased world flour production if 
per capita consumption remains at 50 
lb. per annum 


There isn't any question that the 
U.S. and Canadian millers will con- 
tinue to export flour for relief pur- 
poses. This total market in the year 


1958 amounted to a little more than 
8 million hundredweight 

Mills are being constructed in those 
countries which heretofore have been 
basic importers of wheat flour. In 
some cases, flour imports supplement- 
ed locally milled bread flours. Flour 
importers supplied entire populations 
with their daily bread in other areas 

Wherever flour mills are built, tech- 
nical knowledge of construction and 
operation is paramount. We, as mem- 
bers of this association, must 
the challenge, welcome our ob 
ligation to continually improve our 
technical knowledge. These world de- 
velopments require us to expand our 
technical knowledge beyond what has 
been required for our U.S. and Ca- 
nadian operations. World competition 
is increasing, and with increasing 
competition the requirements and the 
standards for successful operation are 


accept 


yes, 


raised 

In closing, I want to 
of you that I am humbly; 
the privilege of serving as your presi- 
dent this year. Your individual 
and collective support is responsible 


assure each 
grateful for 


past 


for the success of the association 
since our last technical conference 


Sanitation Committee Report 


By GEORGE B. WAGNER 


The Pillsbury Co. 


OB groraig the past year the sani- 
tation committee has held two 
meetings. The membership has _ re- 
mained the same with but one ex- 
ception: Glen Fisher of Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. has been appointed a 
member of the group. As chairman 
I want to pay tribute to the support 
he has given the committee in its 
deliberations. The other members 
have continued their many worth 
while contributions 

The screening of new insect toxi 
cants has and will be continued. The 
committee has cooperated with manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in milling 
malathion treated wheat. Baking and 
taste test panels subjected the baked 
bread to exhaustive 


tests ol 


tests 


A newer grain fumigant (at least 
it is new on this continent) has been 
given careful study. These studies 
will be continued 

Another newer material with the 
trade name of Vitigain is under test 


THE MILLER AMENDMENT to 
the federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 


Act regulates quantities of pesticides 
on raw agricultural products. The 
committee has given careful study to 
the regulations pertaining to the li: 

its of pesticides permitted on whe 

harvest application. At this 
cannot see any dith 


facing US as operative millers 


as post 
time we great 
culty 

New paints, plastics and resins and 
their application to our 
are receiving careful consideration 


oper ations 


The boxcar situation has not 
changed for the better as it pertains 
to insect infestation and or rodent 
contamination of transit origin. Food 
and Drug Administration has seized 
at least three boxcars of cereal prod 
ucts during the past year. Citations 
have been issued against the railroads 
in at least two instances. We do not 
know if any further action is con 


templated 


IT IS EVIDENT the administra 
tion is looking for a car to test the 
penalty clause of the FDA 
We take the position the railroad is 
only relieved from the penalty section 
where it accepts an adulterated, mis 
branded or mislabeled product and 
same in inter-state com 

SANITATION, | 


Statute 


transmits 
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Herman Steen to Retire After 30 Years 
On Millers National Federation Staff 


CHICAGO—Thirty years’ service 
on the staff of the Millers National 
Federation is coming to an end for 
Herman Steen, vice president and 


chief executive officer of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Steen will retire 


shortly after the annual MNF con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, May 13-15. 


(Editorial tribute on page 4) 


Mr. Steen was born May 28, 1893 
near Menlo, Guthrie County, Iowa, 
on a farm which his parents had 


homesteaded a few years before. His 
father was born in Denmark of Ger- 
man and Dutch ancestry and mi- 


America at the age of 16 
was a native of Ohio and 


grated to 
His mother 


was of Scotch-Irish descent. There 
were eight children in the family 
Mr. Steen being the sixth, and all 


eight are living today. His father was 
quite prominent in civic, agricultural 
and political affairs in Iowa for a long 
period of time, having served several 
terms in the state legislature and hav- 
ing held office in statewide 
organizations 


several 


The family moved to West Liberty 


Muscatine County, Iowa, when Mr 
Steen was five years old. Several 
nembers of the family still live in 


that community. His brother, George 
is one of the larger Iowa growers of 
hybrid corn, and his brother 
Leslie, is now chairman of the county 
board of Muscatine 


County 


see d 


supervisors ol 


Grades to College 

Mr. Steen 
for about eight 
time intermittently. He 
high school and entered 
passing examinations n 
all high 
Iowa State 
and 


agriculture 


school 


this 


ountrys 
part ot 


attended < 
years, 
skipped ove! 
college by 
practically 
entered 
1910 


school 
College 
graduated with a degree in 
with the class of 1914, be 
ing the second youngest member of 
a class of 256. He was elected to mem- 
bership in two national honorary fra- 


subjects. He 
at Ames In 
was 


ternities—-Alpha Zeta, agricultural 

and Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic 
During his junior and senior years 

he was editor first of the college 


newspaper and next of the lowa Agri 


culturist, a monthly publication is- 


sued by the students. Iowa State was 
the first college to establish a four- 
vear course in agricultural journal 
ism, this being done immediately afte 


Mr. Steen's graduation. However, be- 


cause of his prominence in journalis- 





Herman Steen 





tic activities in school, he is listed as 
the first graduate of the college in 
agricultural journalism 

Mr. Steen's first job 
ation was that of farm editor of the 
Des Moines Register. This was the 
first metropolitan newspaper in the 
U.S. to establish a regular farm page 
on a daily basis, although this feature 
was adopted by a number of other 
newspapers within a short time 

In 1916 he went to Chicago, where 
he began an eight-year editorial con- 
nection with Prairie Farmer, the last 
four years of which were as managing 


after gradu- 


editor. In this position, Mr. Steen 
established an acquaintance with 
practically everyone who was then 


prominent in agriculture in the entire 
U.S., and with farm problems of all 
kinds. It was during this time that 
he edited a book on cooperative mar- 
keting, which was issued by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
in 1923 and used by that organization 


for a number of years 


Serves Governor 
During his Prairie 
Mr. Steen established a 
with Frank O. Lowden, then governor 
of Illinois, which continued for many 
He was Mr. Lowden’'s confiden- 
agent during his campaigns for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, and served as secretary to Mr 
Lowden for several periods 


Farmer days 
friendship 


ve irs 
tial 


From 1924 to 1937, Mr. Steen was 
secretary-treasurer of the Indiana 
Wheat Growers Assn., a marketing 
agency in the soft wheat area. In this 
position he became acquainted with 
the leading soft wheat millers, and 
they proposed his name for the fed- 


eration secretaryship when A. P. Hus- 
band retired from that office in 1929 
Both during his Prairie Farmer days 
ind later, Mr. Steen wrote articles 


from time to time for national maga- 
zines, such as Nation's Business 
Country Gentleman and New York 


Times Sunday Magazine 
Mr. Steen was appointed secretary 


of Millers National Federation on 
Nov. 12, 1929, and he has been an 
fficer of the organization since that 
date. On Jan. 16, 1939, he was put 


in charge of the Chicago office by the 
executive committee, this assignment 
including the Wheat Flour Institute 
with which he had no previous con- 
nection. He was elected presi- 
dent in June, 1939 

Following the death late last 
of Herman Fakler, who had charge 
of the Washington office of the fed- 
eration for almost 20 years, Mr. Steen 
the executive commit- 
tee as executive officer of the organi- 


vice 


year 


was named by 


zation in charge both of the Chicago 
and Washington offices. Although he 
was due to retire a year ago, he was 


unanimously requested by the board 
of directors to remain in his post an- 
other year 

Mr. Steen was married on Dec. 19 
1918, to Miss Georgia Springer at 
Lake Benton, Minn. They are the 
parents of four children—Ronald, who 
is a department supervisor for Mar- 
shall & Illsley Bank, Milwaukee; Car- 


1 


ol (Mrs. James FE. Wenzel) of Temple 


Terrace, Fla.; Georgiana (Mrs. Keith 
Chave) of La Mirada, Cal.. and Mary 
Ellen (Mrs. Gordan B. Mulder) of 
San Francisco. The children are all 
college graduates. There are five 
grandchildren. The family home has 
been in Wheaton, a suburb west of 
Chicago, since 1919 except for five 
years in Indianapolis during the 
1920's 


Mr Steen has been somewhat 
HERMAN STEEN, pags 
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NEW PRESIDENT—Receiving congratulations at the 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists in Washington was Del B. 
Pratt, Jr., the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, on assuming the presidency of the 
association. Pictured, left to right, are Mrs. Pratt, Mr. Pratt, Mrs. Robert C. 


Sherwood, Dr. Sherwood, Sterwin 


Chemicals, 





44th annual meeting 


Inc., New York, Mrs. Perry 


and Layton Perry, General Mills, Inc., El Reno, Okla. 


Tribute Paid to Arrangers 
Of Annual AACC Meeting 


WASHINGTON —In the conclud- 


ing moments of the 44th annual 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists—a meet- 


ing declared by many members to 
have been the most successful, in- 
formative and well-organized in re- 
cent years—Del B. Pratt, Jr., the 
Pillsbury Co., paid tribute to Ken- 
ton L. Harris, Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, general chairman of the 
local arrangements committee, for 
his work and for that of his co- 
workers. 


Mr. Pratt had just stepped up as 
preside nt of AACC, succeeding Cli 
ton I Merck & Co., Inc., and 


he announced the appointment of Mr 


> 1 
Brooke 


Harris as chairman of the technical 
policy committee in succession to 
Prof. John Johnson, Kansas State 
University, who is now president- 
elect 


More than 6 


ed to members 


) papers were present 


in concurrent sessions 


covering all phases of cereal tech 
nology and all sections of the cereal 
processing industries in which the 
chemists are employed. Included were 
papers on feed chemistry i field 
which the association believes will be 
fertile in the production of new mem 
bers Special efforts are now beings 
made to broaden the scope of the 
association to bring in the feed chen 


ists and feed analysts 


Several firms had exhibits in which 
ingredients were 


new equipment and 
demonstrated for the chemists 
Flour Contest Winner 

G. Norman Irvine Board of Gr l 
Commissioners for Canada, was the 
winner of a flour judging contest in 
which the entrants were asked to 
match four samples of wheat, four 
samples of flours, each made from 
one of the wheats, and four samples 
of baked goods, each made from the 
flours 

Dr. Johnson, speaking at a session 
ce ted to business matters, s iid that 
the association now had 43 technical 
comm ttees with more than 350 mem 
bers. During the year, 19 new com 
mittees had been est iblished 

The concern of the cereal chemists 
it the lack f entrants into thei 
profession was voiced by Rowland J 
Clark W I Long Co Chicago of 


mmittee. He de- 
chem- 


the 


scribed 


employment c 


the scarcity of cereal 





ists the industries they 
serve far exceeded the 
supply of qualified available; 
the position had worsened during the 
preceding and right now the 
association had applications from 14 
employers, with only three members 
available for employment. While men 


is serious Io! 
yx nings 


men 


winter 


could be trained outside—in the col- 
leges and universities Dr. Clarke 
thought that a more speedy solution 
would be obtained by training young 
men within the industry itself—and 
to pay salaries commensurate with a 


situation where demand exceeded sup 
ply, if present staff members were to 
be retained 


Major Concerns Reflected 


Many of the papers reflected the 
current major concerns and interests 
of many members of the baking and 
milling industries. A case in point is 
the adequacy of food additive toxicity 
studies. Dr. A. J. Lehman of the Food 
& Drug Administration assured the 
cereal chemists that the tests made 


ire thorough and far-reaching 
“There are main factors to be 
considered in evaluating the 
of food additives,’ Dr Lehman 
First, it be demonstrated sat 
sfactorily that the proposed additive 
AAC 


two 
safety 
said 


must 





1959 ATTENDANCE 
SECOND HIGHEST 


WASHINGTON — 
the 1959 annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was the second highest of 
record, There were 798 persons reg- 
istered for the meeting. The record 
is 820 persons who were registered 
for the 1956 meeting in New York. 
However, a new record was set for 
ladies’ attendance at the 1959 meet- 
ing. There were 196 ladies registered, 
compared with the old record of 160 
at New York in 1956. The local ladies’ 
committee, headed by Marie Pankey 
and Bertha Anzulovic, arranged 
sightseeing tours around Washing- 
ton and environs. Hosts at lunch- 
eons were Wallace & Tiernan Inc., 
Merck & Co., Inc., and Durkee's 
Famous Foods. Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc., entertained the ladies to a con- 
tinental breakfast. 


Attendance at 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Sales Near Crop Year 


Low as Buying 


Trade Fails 


To Book at Higher Prices 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


LOUR buying across the USS. 
dropped back to just about the 
lowest point of the crop year in the 
seven-day period ending May 11, with 
bakers and jobbers reluctant to take 
hold in the face of rising prices and 
the knowledge that new crop offerings 
within a few weeks may be more to 
their liking 
Mills, for their part, were reluctant 
business in view of 
experienced in 


to press for new 


the sharp increases 


wheat costs and the growing losses 
in millfeeds. As a result, sales 
amounted to only 24% of five-day 


in the spring wheat 
in the Southwest and 


milling capacity 
mills area, 21% 
20% in the central states-southeast 

The main point of activity was the 
family flour market, where new crop 
transitional shipping allowances were 
put into effect by the major mills on 
nationally advertised brands 

In anticipation of lower wheat costs 
at new the mills are now 
offering an allowance of 40¢ cwt. on 
50 and 100 Ib 
60¢ cwt. on 2’s, 5’s and 10 Ib. 
case sizes. Generally, the allowance 
applies on orders for family flour post- 
marked no later than midnight May 
18 for shipment by June 15. Nominal- 
ly, the price of nationally advertised 
brands of family flour remained un- 
changed from the previous week 

Production by mills 
country showed a moderate rise over 
the previous week, with all major 
areas except the central states-south- 
and the Pacific grinding 
five days or better 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
amounted to 104% of five- 


crop time, 


large sizes (25, bags) 


and 


across. the 


east Coast 


the week 


day milling capacity, compared with 
98% the previous week and 94% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Spring Prices Show 
Strong Increases 


Spring wheat flour prices went up 
and sales dropped last week as buy- 


ers ind sellers’ ideas of workable 
levels moved 20 to 30¢ apart due to 
rising wheat costs and millfeed losses 

Bakery buyers, except for a few 
who added 30-day supplies, are in a 


comfortable from which to 
await new crop offerings, and recent, 
timely rains give credence to the 
belief that attractive 
when the new crop comes in 


position 


prices may be 


wheat bakery flour 
rose 7¢ for the week, and then sagged 
2¢ May 11, but still remained approxi- 
mately 30¢ above levels at which buy- 
ing occurred several times earlier in 
the crop year 

Family flour sales very 
but mills expect a pick up because of 
the shipping allowances being offered 
on nationally brands 
Nominally, prices were unchanged on 
both nationally advertised and un- 
advertised brands 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 


Spring prices 


were slow, 


advertised 


week amounted to 24% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 46°% the pre- 
vious week and 56% a year ago 


Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 92% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 90 
the previous week and 88% a yea 
ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 


amounted to 96% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 89% the previous 
week and 91% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west averaged 114% of capacity, com- 
pared with 89% the previous week 
and 101% a year ago. Production by 
mills of the Northwest averaged 108% 
of capacity, compared with 89% the 
previous week and 101% a year ago 

Quotations May 11, 100 Ib. carlots 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
bakery flour $5.48@5.58, spring short 
patent $5.58@5.68, spring high gluten 
$5.28845.98, first clear $4.95@5.15, 
whole wheat $5.48@5.58; spring fam- 
ily flour, nationally advertised brands 
$7.10, unadvertised brands $5.63@ 
5.73. 


Southwest Sales Light, 
Prices Rise Sharply 


hard win- 
virtually 


Interest in purchasing 
ter wheat flour continued 


non-existent. With the exception of 
accounts that regularly buy on a 
p.ds. basis, and some export sales, 
business was very quiet 


Sales by mills of the Southwest last 
week amounted to 21% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 58% 
the previous week and 28% a year 
ago 

Order balances for bakery flour 
continue to shrink. Buyers are con- 
tent to work down their bookings 
to nothing and are not likely to buy 
any more than they absolutely need 


to carry them until more is known 
about the new wheat crop. Mills are 
not pressing for sales either. Prices 
were up almost 10¢ over the pre- 
vious week because of the sharp 
break in millfeed values. Mills re- 


port that some bakers will complete 
contracts with them in the near fu- 
ture, but they say the accounts will 
then shift over to finish up contracts 
they have with other mills. If there 
is any buying before the new crop 
Starts to move, it is not expected 
to be of any consequence. Directions 
are pretty good 

Family flour bookings are in about 





—— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 





- and at 











the same situation. There are per- 
haps a few more accounts that have 
depleted their backlogs. Mills are not 
recommending that they put flour on 
the books, but rather to buy a car 
at a time on a protected price basis 
or p.d.s. Directions are fairly slow, 
typical of this time of year. Prices 
are steady, for the most part 

very hard to find with 
prices strong. Most of the interest 
is from exporters. A good deal of 
1% ash flour has been moving to the 
Miiddle East, with effort being made 
to get it shipped before the lower 
subsidy goes into effect. More flour 
will be bought for that area this 
week when the U.N. awards con- 
tracts on 9,000 tons. Although fleur 
will be bought for shipment to Cey- 
lon, it appears that this will be pur- 


Clears are 


chased from new crop. Latin Ameri- 
can business was light 
At Hutchinson, the flour business 


was limited to the usual p.d.s. lots 
More of this business is expected 
later in the month as heavy shipping 
directions deplete old contracts. Dull- 
prevailed in all branches of 
the trade. Operations ranged up to 
120% of five-day capacity at Hutch- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 


ness 





Light Receipts, Better Semolina Sales, 
Widespread Rains Main Market Features 


IGHT durum receipts, slightly im- 
proved semolina sales and a 
more optimistic new crop outlook be- 
cause of widespread rains were the 
main features of the market in the 
seven-day period ending May 8 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis to- 
taled 95 cars for the week, compared 
with 90 the previous week, still sharp- 
ly below day-to-day production re- 
quirements. 

The scarcity of durum offerings and 
the lengthy period since previous 


bookings of semolina, coupled with 
increasingly stronger prices, led to 
somewhat improved semolina sales 


early last week. With the entire price 
structure higher as May opened, some 
buyers of semolina extended their 
holdings through the end of the crop 
year 

Rains ranging from half an inch to 
1.5 in. over the spring wheat region 
brought heightened optimism over the 
new crop outlook and, as a result, 
durum prices at Minneapolis softened 


l¢ for the week, despite the tightness 
of supplies 


Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 106% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 89% 
the previous week and 94° a year 
ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis May 8 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.39@2.4) 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.38@2.40 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.34@2.37 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.31@2.35 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wily. eo 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 3-10 162,500 173,037 106 

Previous week 162,500 *°145.190 89 

Year ago 156,500 147,769 94 

Crop year 

production 

July 958-May 10, 1959 8,087,452 

July |, 1957-May Ii, 1958 7,709,880 

*Revised 


May 12, 1959 


Better Pastures, 
Lack of Interest 


Weaken Millfeeds 
came down 


geome prices 
rapidly in the seven-day period 


ending May 11, with a run of buying 
near the end considered more tempo- 
rary than indicative of any change 
from weakness. Pastures across the 
country are markedly improved, add- 
ing to the pressure on millfeeds. De- 
clines ranged as high as $4 ton some 
places 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,253 tons of millfeed week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,990 tons 
in the previous week and 43,627 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: Millfeed sales were 
few and far between, with a mild 
rise in the call for middlings May 8 
the only sign of activity all week 
Prices dropped from 50¢ to $4, pressed 
by the declining market at Kansas 
City and the necessity to retain a 
vestige of normal relationship to that 
market. 


last 


time 


some 


Flour mill running remained 
down, which was of help in 
keeping supplies cleaned up. Although 
resellers reportedly had some supplies 
at the end of the week, mills appeared 
to be comfortable, with some unable 


to quote for shipment before May 25 

Quotations May 8: Sacked bran 
$40, bulk $35.50@ 36; sacked standard 
midds. $39, bulk $34.50; red dog $45 
a 46 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices were 
called stronger May 11 after a week 
in which they declined as much as $4 
on some items. Whether the firmness 
was temporary or likely to indicate a 
longer-term trend was open to specu- 
lation, although the former was con- 
sidered most likely. Skidding prices 
turned around late in the week when 


a big formula feed mixer came into 
the market for supplies. Over-all de- 
mand is not strong, since feed busi- 
ness in the area is not rushing and 
pastures are coming fast. For this 
week a number of mills are sold up, 


with sacked feeds hardest to find. But 


it is believed that supplies are gen- 


erally adequate for the demand 
Quotations May 11, carlots, Kan- 

sas City: Sacked bran $36.25@37 
(down $1.25 from a week earlier), 


sacked shorts $384@38.50 (down $2): 
bulk bran $30.50@ 31.25 (down $2.50), 
bulk middlings $32@32.75 (down 
$2 25), bulk shorts $33@33.75 (down 
$4) 

Chicago: The week was one of the 
most quiet and uneventful in the local 
millfeed trade in a long time. Prices 
took a further downturn. Even red 
dog, which had managed to hold fair- 
ly firm the week before while bran 
and shorts were on the toboggan 
came in for a downward price read- 
justment. The setback was about as 
severe as in bran and middlings the 
preceding week 

Most buyers remained on the side- 
lines. But, in the face of this letdown 
in demand, the situation with respect 
to track accumulations was anything 
but pressing. Demand seemed to be 
for no further ahead than one week, 
and individual commitments have all 
been of modest size. 

Quotations May 8: Sacked standard 
midds. $42.50@ 43, bulk $37.50; sacked 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rain, Lack of Export Buying 
Weaken Wheat Futures Prices 


HEAT futures softened in the 
seven-day period ending May 
11, due mainly to the lack of ex- 
port interest and significant improve- 
ment in both the maturing hard win- 
ter crop and the newly planted spring 
crop. Widespread rain over much of 
the Wheat Belt—in some places the 
best in months—sent futures tum- 
bling as it replenished deficient sub- 
soil moisture and brightened the har- 
vest outlook 
Closing futures 


prices of wheat 


May 11 were: Chicago—-May $1.88 
July $1.85, September $1.884%, De- 
cember $1.93'2, March $1.97; Kan- 


May $1.95, July $1.82% 
September §$1.84%, December 
$1.8814; Minneapolis —- May $2.04% 
July $2.04%, September $2.015s 


sas City 


which 
the 
season the 
outlook and, in 
and September 
the cl »p 2¢ to 


inches of rain 
wheat 


One to two 
fell over the spring 
best rain of the 
new crop a better 
turn, sent the July 
futures representing 


area 


gave 


3¢ lower. The basic May future was 
off 1¢ to 2¢ for the week 

Losses in the basic futures con- 
tract and the July at Chicago 


amounted to approximately 5¢ as de- 
mand for soft wheat failed to meas- 
ure up to supplies available at 
Chicago 

In the Southwest, widespread mois- 


‘ 


ture at mid-week gave promise of 
bringing the new hard winter wheat 
crop rapidly to maturity. The im- 
proved outlook weakened the May 
and July futures approximately 2¢ 
The only export activity of the 
week involved 750 million bushels 
white wheat moved for Atlantic 


India and 2,000 tons 


Yugoslavia 


clearance to 
hard wheat for 


Premiums Higher 
As storage became available, wheat 
offerings found ready outlets at Min- 


neapolis. Receipts continued light 


with slightly over 400 cars of all 
classes inspected during the week 
Though flour sales were quiet, com- 
petition for supplies to cover ex- 
port and domestic requirements be- 
fore new crop wheat is marketed 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 
* 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 11 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 


countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16!',¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 


above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
1¢ bu. (No reduction for mil's in the 
West.) 








forced premiums higher 
early in the week 

Spring wheat reached a high point 
about midweek, but bids were low- 
the week closed, when fair- 
ly substantial purchases were made 
on a to-arrive basis. Although prices 
receded 1@2¢ from the high point, 
values were 4@5¢ over the previous 
week at the close 

The protein of 


sharply 


ered as 


average the hard 


red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.79% 
compared with 14.09% for the com- 
parable week of last year 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis went 
over to the July basis last week 
and Minneapolis July finished at 
$2.045s, down 2¢ from the previous 
week. No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring through 


11% protein traded in the spot mar- 


ket at 4@7¢ over the July future; 
12% protein 5@8¢ over; 13° pro- 
tein 10@13¢ over; 14% protein 154 
18¢ over; 15% protein 18@21¢ over 
16% protein 27@3l¢ over and 17% 
protein 37@4l¢ ove 

Durum values changed very little 


the past week. (See tables on page 8.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 


together with premiums and discount 


factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.07'/2 @2.10 
% Proteir 2.07'2@2.10 
2 Protein 2.08'/2@2.1! 
3 Protein 2.132 @2.16 
14% Proteir 2.1842 @2.21'2 
15% Prote 2.21'2@2.24'2 
6 Protein 2.30'/2@2.34'/2 
7 Protein 2.40'/2 @2.44'2 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent No. | 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
b 


premium for heavy 


55 

To arrive div. pt. basis: | DNS or | NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.08'/2 
13% protein $2.13 14% protein $2.18 
$9 protein $2.21 16% protein $2.30 

7% protein $2.40 


At Kansas City, cash hard winter 


wheat declined 17.¢ bu. in the week 
ended May 11. Premiums were un- 
changed, but the basic option was 


weaker 

Good demand held premiums firm, 
mills, order buyers, blenders and mer- 
chandisers all participating in clean- 
ing up of the meager offerings. Most 
buyers were in the market only to 
piece out current needs. Little inter- 
shown in acquiring reserve 
Traders recall that a dip in 
premiums sometimes accompanies 
first reports of new-crop harvest in 
southern Texas, usually around mid- 
May, and this fact encourages cau- 
tious buying 

Carlot receipts at Kansas City last 
week totaled 417 cars, compared with 
631 the previous week and 340 a year 


est was 


stocks 


ago. More than half of last week’s 
wheat was CCC grain, either moving 
into other storage or being sold be- 


cause of its unstorable condition 
slow. Since 

crop are con- 

believed that 


Farm selling is very 
conditions for the new 
sidered excellent, it is 
there is virtually no “free’’ wheat left 
in producers’ hands. Interior handlers 
offered small amounts 

Premiums on May 11 were quoted 
as follows: Ordinary 5% @6¢ bu. over 
the basic May option of $1.95: 
11.50% protein 642.@7¢ over: 12% 
protein 8@15¢ over; 12.50% protein 
91,@19¢ over; 13% protein 12@24¢ 


over; 13.50% protein 14@26¢ over, 
and 14% protein 16@28¢ over 
The approximate range of cash 





Current 
Flour 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Production 


for More than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al! 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 




















May 3-10 * Previous May 4-11 May 5-12 May 7-14, 
1959 week 1958 1957 1956 
Northwest 782,965 646,917 672,954 631,319 663,148 
Southwest 1,398,360 1,368,009 1,155,267 1,305,187 1,197,031 
Buffalo 534,768 528,282 483,776 536, 148 477,813 
Central and Southeast 600,723 573,672 5486 52! 524,286 $486,286 
Pacific Coast 435.595 421,156 335,210 282,779 309,286 
Totals 3,752,411 3,538,036 3,195,728 3,279,719 3,195,970 
Percentage of tota! U.S. output 79.1 79.1 7s 75 7s 
Estimated total U.S. productior 4,743,882 4,472,865 
Accumulated total! this month 5,638,455 894.573 
Last month's tote 19.331.953 " 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ———July | to— 
May 3-10 Previous May 4-!!, May 5-12 May 7-1! May 10 May Iti 
1959 week 1958 1957 1956 1959 1958 
Northwest 108 8? 98 95 99 32,398,059 30,989,927 
Southwest 107 106 89 99 92 63,019,160 $7,385,983 
Buffalo 108 107 99 113 101 24,331,115 24,123,506 
Central and S. E 93 69 93 92 % 26,040,922 24,211,979 
Pacific Coast 93 90 104 80 87 19,397,652 13,840,638 
Totals 04 98 94 97 94 165,186,908 150,551,833 
NORTHWEST Year ago 1,020,950 950,565 93 
Minneapolis Two years ago 1,032,000 1,035,798 100 
Five-year average 92 
5-day week Flour % ac Ten-year average 90 
apacity output tivity *Revised 
May 3-10 231,000 221,023 96 
Previous week 231,000 *204,443 89 BUFFALO 
Year ago 231,000 210,114 91 5-day week Flour % ac 
Two years ag 237,000 95,8622 85 capacity output tivity 
: ve-yeour overage 4 May 3-1 493,500 534,768 108 
® a average Previous week 493,500 528,282 107 
evised Year ago 487,500 463,776 99 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota. includ Two years ago 475,000 536,148 113 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Five-year average 102 
and lowa Ten-year average 10! 
5-day week Flour . a 
apacity output tivity CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
May 3-10 494,500 561,942 14 Mills | ois. Ohio. Mich wi H 
_ : in thi ' ichigan isconsim 
Previous week 494,500 442,474 89 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Year ago 456,900 462,840 ' Virginia, Georgie and eastern Missouri 
Two years ago 430.500 435,497 101 e 
Five-year average 95 5-day week Flour » ac 
Ten-year average 64 capacity output tivity 
*Revised May 3 643,750 600,723 93 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 643,750 *573,672 6° 
x i ‘ 592,250 $48 52! 93 
ances City $70,250 524,286 92 
5-day week Flour “ @ ‘ ; 84 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average 80 
May 3 221,750 264,755 119 *Revised 
Previous week 221,750 258,579 116 
Year ag 281,75 204,702 73 PACIFIC COAST 
Two rs ago 287,500 269,389 94 . 
ed Lee y- 28 4 3 90 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Ten-year average 87 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas a ba A oy 
City (Including Wichita and Selina) May 3-10 466.500 435 595 9 
5-day week Flour >< Previous week 466 500 "421,156 90 
apacity output tivity Year ago 323,000 335,210 104 
May 3-10 068 800 1,133,605 106 Two years ago 215,000 262,779 132 
Previous week 068.800 *!,109,430 103 "Revised 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 7 western white and a cargo of north- 
is shown in the accompanying table ern spring for July shipment. This 
gets into new crop. The Philippines 
" 0 ‘ 
- i ae ‘ r et ¥- coe = ’ were in the market for 2,000 tons soft 
Cc 4 Ver an er 
No. 3 Derk end Herd 1.99@2.30'/s white wheat May 8. India was in the 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.97@2.28 market the middle of the week but 
N Red > - = bought its wheat on the Atlantic and 
No. 2 Red ! . 
a tS Ma 1 99@2.01 '/ out of the Gulf 
No. 4 Red 1.97@1.99 Prices are holding firm in the face 
— No. 1 ' of limited offerings of free wheat 
t et > ( ar ar 
At Ft orth No Oraimary Darn Mills were moderate buyers, but 


winter wheat was selling May 11 at 


Ps mostly of Montana wheat. There was 
$2.33 4 2.34 delivered Texas 


rail basis some export interest in barley to the 


common points A premium of 1 e¢ Continent but, generally it was a slow 
was being offered for wheat of 13% week , 

protein and 3¢ for wheat of 14% OREAD THE OTAPS OF tNrOes 
protein. Demand was slow. Export ee 

demand for wheat was fair on a Declares Dividend 


of $2.16 delivered Gulf for ordi- 
1 hard wheat 


basis 


nary No 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., a Delaware corporation, has de- 


Exports Improve clared a quarterly dividend of 5¢ per 


A slight upturn occurred in export share on Class “A” and Class “B” 
sales of wheat out of the Pacific common stock of the corporation pay- 
Northwest last week, principally for able June 1, 1959 to stockholders of 
new crop. Japan bought 30,000 tons record May 15, 1959 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Story of a Veteran Flour Miller... 
From Bookkeeper to President 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


ACK in 1909, a young man was 

faced with making a decision 
His employers—a railroading firm 
had sold out and wanted him to move 
from his home town of Red Wing, 
Minn. to Cleveland, Ohio, where they 
had other interests. With a taste for 
figurin’, the young man liked 
bookkeeping job, but Red Wing was 
his home town and he liked that, too 
His father was a potter, a maker of 
jars and jugs, one of the best in the 


his 


Louis W. Back: 


good tome... 





It's a nice 





clean business . 





business, the local folks recall. And 
since Red Wing is famous for its pot- 
tery, the young man had grown up 
there. 

Besides, there was a girl 
tose and she lived not far away 
What should he do? Would he like 
Cleveland? More importantly, would 
Rose like Cleveland? 


called 


The railroading business was a 
promising field for a young man of 
talent. His employers liked him. They 


demonstrated that liking by pressing 
him to come to the big city. As for 
Rose, where her young man went, she 
would go 

But what the young man had not 
reckoned with was the prescience of 
flour millers in picking talent. The 
indecision of the young man came to 
the ears of the local miller and if the 
young man had a yen for keeping 
books, then he could come into the 
flour business at $75 a month. Doing 
some fast figurin’, the bridegroom de- 
cided that two could live as cheaply 
in Red Wing 


as one 
¥ ¥ 


Half a century and 14 grandchil- 
dren later, the young man, not quite 
so young in years, but still young in 
energy and ideas, is president of the 
mill he joined in 1909 and will cele- 
brate his 50th wedding anniversary 
with Rose later this year. Before that, 
he will take his seat for the first time 
on the board of directors of the Mill- 
ers National Federation at the con- 
vention in Chicago. His name—Louis 
W. Back; the firm-——La Grange Mills 
in Red Wing 

The firm was established in 1877 
with a capital of $100,000 and the 
founders built a 350 bbl. mill for $8),- 
000. In later years, the capacity went 
up to 3000 ewt., taking advantage of 
the lush export business in which the 
firm was deeply involved, then it was 
cut back to 1,500 ewt. Today it is 
reaching forward again to 3,000 cwt., 
after a modernization program direct- 
ed by Mr. Back himself 

His bookkeeping chores expanded 
to give him some sales experience on 


the road, but Mr. Back soon realized 


that a profit is made by careful ac- 
counting in the traffic department 
Freight rates can make a difference 


between business and no_ business, 
even profit and loss. And he 
an expert on traffic. But that account 
ing prowess was still substantial and 
in 1918 he became treasurer of the 
company, joining the board of direc- 
tors in 1920 and taking on the duties 
of secretary in 1921. In 1949, Mr 
Back was promoted to executive vice 


became 


Photos by 





and keeps you 


president and he succeeded to the 
presidency in 1952 when the late Wil- 
liam S. Weiss retired. 


Wide Interests 


Though he is a milling executive 
first and foremost, Mr. Back’s inter- 
ests have not been confined solely to 
the flour business—he has been presi- 
dent of the local chamber of com- 
merce, of the local merchants’ 
ciation and still plays golf on week- 
ends with a handicap of 16. 

He has an interest in the Red Wing 
Advertising Co., a maker of calendars, 
with his son Fred as president and 
manager. Son Robert is an attorney 
with an Indianapolis insurance firm 
and daughter Frances—a musician of 
considerable accomplishment—is mar- 
ried to Joe Volz, assistant sales man- 
ager at La Grange. 

“Milling has been good to me,” says 
Mr. Back emphatically. Would he 
have made a different decision in 1909 
in the light of his experience? ‘No 
not at ail. It’s a nice clean business 
and keeps you on your toes,” he de- 
clares. 


Wheat Quality Scored 

But the business is not the same as 
it was in 1909, a statement true of 
many facets of industrial accomplish- 
ment. One thing disturbing Mr. Back 
is the poor quality of wheat coming 
forward from the farms these days 
The government subsidy program con 
tributes to this delinquency, he says 
Today, the growers are forced to look 
upon wheat as wheat, and never tend 
to quality. Certainly, the wheat of to 
day is not as good as it was 50 years 
ago, he declares vehemently, even if 
they do grow more 

And bakers are much more partic 
ular in their requirements. They all 
provide different specifications and 
insist upon them being met. He feels 
strongly that it is not the millers’ job 


asso- 


to put in the additives—-the baker 
should admix his own to his liking 
and desire. But business is business 
with Mr. Back, and he goes along 


with the system while retaining the 
right to complain 
The milling process has not changed 


a great deal in 50 years, and it is 
still the same technically, more or 
less. But Mr. Back is sure that more 


attention is going to be paid to aera 
ted flour in the future 
Technical Advice Sought 


La Grange Mills has always had a 
reputation for keeping up with the 


Even 609 or 70 years ago, othe 
advice 


times 


millers sought from the ex 


Rodney Smith 
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perience gained by the millers at Red 
Wing 
For instance, T. F 


Mulrooney, one 
New Rich 
Richmond 


in this man 


of the managers of the 
mond Roller Mill Co., New 
Wis., wrote to La Grange 
ner, in April, 1894 

“We trust that we are not ask 
ing too much, when we ask you to 
answer the following questions, but 
we have been making some investi 
gations of late in our milling busi- 
ness, and we are not quite satished 
with the results, that we have been 
getting, hence, we have been con- 
templating making some material 
changes in the mill, but before do- 


ing so, we desired to know what 
results the other millers were get 
ting, which would influence’ us 


somewhat in regard to the con 


templated changes. Ist. how many 


bushels of wheat does it take to 
make a bushel of flour of your or 
dinary grind. 2nd. what per cent 


are you able to get of Patent, Bak 
ers and Low Grade? 3rd. Do you 
base your yield and per cent upon 


three grades—and does your 2nd 


Bakers or Low Grade include the 
Red Dog? 4th. have you the old 
style centrifugal or the Modern 
Short reel. 5th. do you find any 


advantage in the new scalper, man 
ufactured by Wilford & Northway 
Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis over the 
old style scalper. 6th. would you 


kindly send us a sample of thé 
wheat from which you have ob 
tained the above figures? If you 


object to answering any of these 
questions, the same will be regard 
ed with the best of feeling by us 
and if you answer it will be strictly 
confidential.” 

alls with affection the 
the great Feuropean 
whom I 


Mr. Back re« 
names of some ol 
flour importing firms with 
Grange has done business in the 
Coventry, Sheppard of London is on 
name he readily 1 1 


past 


brings to mind 


thousands and thousands of barre 
of flour were shipped to the fir I 
times past. And he couples that 1 
with a memory of the late S 
Holloway whom he never met ! 
with whom he corresponded on | 
ness matters. Ross T. Smyth of L 
don and Liverpool, and P. C. \ 


Amsterdam other conn 


note 


A Look at the Archives 


with the rn 


are 


Joseph L. Gloning 

1919, and now secretary, has 

kept a book of letters d iting 

the 90's. Asking for a connection in 

1896 was H. F. Osieck of Amstersdam 
rn to VETERAN MILLER, 


since 


back t 
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Crown Zellerbach 
Looks for Higher 
Earnings in 1959 


SAN FRANCISCO—Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. share owners were ad- 
vised at their recent annual meeting 
that earnings for 1959 may run from 
10 to 15% ahead of last year. A. B 
Layton, president, said there is every 
reason to believe that the favorable 
business pattern of the first quarter 
might continue throughout 1959. 

While anticipating better earnings 
for 1959 than in 1958, Mr. Layton said 
that such earnings would still be at 
a lower rate than in 1955 and 1956 
The main reason for this, he ex- 
plained, is the intensive competition 
brought about by excess capacity in 
the industry during a period of eco- 
nomic recession 

‘There have been no material 
changes in the price levels of pape: 
paperboard and converted products 
during the past two years—a period 
during which we have had to absorb 
continuing increases in labor and 
practically all other cost factors in 
our production and distribution proc- 
ess,’ explained Mr. Layton. “Since the 
price structure has remained static 
the imbalance between costs and 
prices means that we have not been 
able to earn at our former rate, to 
say nothing of earning at a rate com- 
mensurate with our increased invesi- 
ment and sales volume,” he conclud- 
ed 

Mr. Layton reviewed earnings and 
operational results for 1959's first 
quarter. Crown Zellerbach’'s — sales 
were $120,758,000, or 11% above the 
first quarter of 1958. Net income of 
$8,311,000 was 28° ahead of last yeai 


H. L. Zellerbach 
Retires from Active 


Company Management 


SAN FRANCISCO— Harold L. Zel- 
lerbach, chairman of the executive 
committee and acting board chairman 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., has re- 
tired from the company’s active man- 
agement, it was announced at the 
corporation’s annual service award 
dinner in San Francisco 

On the same date, Mr. Zellerbach 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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was reelected chairman of the execu- Good Grain Prospects 


tive committee by the board of direc- 


: 7 ae , 7 \\ ’ al 
tors, following the company’s annual WASHINGTON—-Yugoslavia’s 1959 ooch S Best 
meeting. In this post, he advises offi- winter grain crop is good to excel- 

lent, according to a report by the 





cers of the corporation and sees that 


. nies sp » boar — Foreign Agricultural Service. Spring- 5 Bp > 
the policies set by the board of direc- aaeeall . 2 ervice gece S l P kK R LO R 
tors are carried out. Mr. Zellerbach su smal grains have come up we ’ ——? 
and the outlook for them also is pro- O GALS EO 


will also continue as acting board 
chairman during the absence of J. D 





mising, the report said 











Zellerbach as U.S. ambassador to Most of the barley and oats is to Make All Baked Things 
Italv. spring-sown. Corn planting is now Better 

ee under way. Plowing was completed 

Mr. Zellerbach was executive vice earlier than usual this year, the re Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
president of the corporation for 18 port said, as weather was favorable Lis Nebr ‘ 
years this spring after a mild winter 





o 
something OLD has been added 


to create and profitable 





WHOLE WHEAT SALES! 





| WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


With the installation of a new “Stone Ground” Mill, Bay State now 
helps you capture the old time, wholesome, wheaty flavored loaf which 
is best produced with stone ground flour. Make new friends every day 
with this favorite of yesterday . . . and be sure you always use Bay 
State “Stone Ground’? Whole Wheat Flour. .milled from freshly 
cleaned plump, high protein Springwheat. 


MILLERS OF 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS Ask your Bay State representative about it the next time he calls on you. 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY. WINONA, MINN. * LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





What sells baked foods 2 (NO. 6 IN A SERIES) 


PILLSBURY PEOPLE 
...YOUR PARTNERS, TOO 


In the mills, the offices, the laboratories, the grain elevators are people 


dedicated to helping you bake better products and build bigger sales. 


It takes all these highly trained people and more to comply with your order for a carload of specially formulated flour or 
a sack of bakery mix. And to see that each Pillsbury product does the job for you in the oven and at the cash register. 


fF . : 


ba 
<= 











HOW OUR PRESIDENT WORKS FOR YOU. As a flour salesman, 
-aul Gerot learned that you've got to give customers the best right 
down the line. As president of Pillsbury Mills, he practices this. He 
insists on pioneering in food research, product research and milling 
methods to give you superior products and services year after year. 
Pillsbury’s revolutionary, new Turbo-Milling process is the latest 
example of this leadership. 














Your baking partners at Pillsbury: 1) distribution center manager, 2) sales 


order clerk, 3) salesman, 4) sales administrator, 5) truck driver, 6) technical 
‘ 


serviceman, milling development engineer, 8) economic biologist, 9) test 
baker, 10) production scheduler, 11) packer, 12) loader, 13) miller, 14) 
warehouseman, 15) maintenance engineer, 16) quality control chemist, 17) 
raw materials inspector, 18) fats and oils chemist, 19) wheat sampler, 20) 
packaging engineer, 21) IBM machine operator, 22) grain buyer, 23) busi- 
ness analyst, 24) merchandising manager, 25) biochemist, 26) cereal chemist, 
27) flour research engineer, and 28) food technologist. 


PRODUCTION EXPERT WHO KEEPS QUALITY UP 
AND COSTS DOWN. Ben Greer, Executive Vice 
President in charge of Pillsbury production and bulk 
food sales, is one of the nation’s top milling men. He 
has initiated many new production and distribution 
techniques that boost efficiency. Result: Pillsbury 
can pay a premium for the finest ingredients, yet sell 
you superior products made from these ingredients 
at fair market prices. 


HE GIVES YOU MORE OF WHAT YOU WANT. 
George Pillsbury, Bakery Products Division Vice 
President, directs the men who represent Pillsbury 
to you. He and his men offer you the services of all 
of the people at left. Technical men who help you 
solve baking problems. Advertising men who initiate 
the display ideas and promotions that help you sell 
more baked foods. Others who work on market re- 
search and analysis pertaining to your sales problems. 
Whenever you need the help of these people, feel 
free to call on George Pillsbury or your Pillsbury man. 


... Your partner in building sales 


The Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





E ALL look at a loaf of bread 
W from our own. particular 
viewpoints. I suppose the farmer 
looks at bread and sees the dramatic, 
seasonal cycle of plowing, harrowing, 
drilling, and harvest. The nu- 
tritionist bread and sees in 
it a carrier for certain chemical com- 
pounds known as nutrients that pro- 
ide materials for body heat, energy, 
and growth. Secretary 


worry 


looks at 


maintenance 
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Industry Speaks Out — For Good Nutrition 
In Cereal Products 


By Herman Steen 


Ezra Taft Benson may look at bread 
and may see mountains of wheat that 
threaten to inundate the economy of 
the nation. The school teacher may 
see bread as part of history. The 
clergyman is reminded of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The advertising man sees it 
as a radio or television commercial, 
a display in a newspaper or on a bill- 
board. 

How do you look at.a loaf of bread, 
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ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KING—cookie and dough 


up ateleLs 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
KING—100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


a bowl of cereal or some other prod- 
uct of cereal grain? 

There is a wide range in our points 
of view concerning bread . . . indica- 
tive of the vast complication in the 
industrial process that brings a loaf 
of bread or a bow! of cereal from the 
farm to the table. 

The complications in the production 
and delivery of bread to the consumer 
are relatively new . . . new for mill- 
ers and bakers as they are for other 
producers of foods in America. Even 
in the relatively few years of my own 
adult life—spent mainly in working 
for the milling industry—the milling- 
baking-marketing cycle of cereal 
products has grown unbelievably com- 
plex. For example, it wasn’t too long 





EDITOR'S NOTE: These remarks 
were delivered by Mr. Steen, who is 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at Washington May 
4-7. 





ago that a cereal chemist was a rare 


creature indeed—outside the campus 
of a college or university. Today 
(May 4) you meet here as a group, 


the majority representing industry 
From our various viewpoints, our 
reason for being here springs largely 


from the spirit of competition and the 


need to sell the products of wheat 
Those products are sold—like any 
goods—-largely on the basis of su- 


periority 


ter——-possessed of 


Our products must be bet- 
real or imagined 
and invented points of superiority 

Within the area of interest ex- 
pressed here, the striving for better- 
ness of product began with quality 
control and the desire to maintain 
standards of performance. This moved 
the cereal chemist out of the labora- 
tory-classroom into industry. It was 
a new frontier in industry, and as a 
pioneer the chemist began to 
make other improvements proving his 
worth, Accordingly we find the be- 
ginnings of the vast technological ad- 
made by the milling-baking 
industries over the past few decades 
A competitive striving for product 
and processing superiority has result- 
ed in benefits for all 


cereal 


vances 


ONE OF THE WONDERFUL 
things about human beings is that 
they require whatever they do to be 


important. Accordingly, the improve- 
ments in products and in methods of 
must be important—-to the 
to the manufacturing organ- 


processing 


chemist 
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ization for whom he works, and fi- 
nally—to the public. Begin work for 
product improvement at any point 
and inevitably you reach a point 
where you ask yourself, “What does 
it all mean?” 

At that point, you begin working 
not only for yourself—but for your 
fellow-man. And inevitably—in rela- 
tion to wheat flour product 
improvement introduces questions of 
nutritional merit. 


foods 


All the advantages of quality con- 
trol, performance, processing, im- 
proved shelf life, packaging and mar- 
keting would be pointless were it not 
for the fact that we can honestly tell 
ourselves that breadstuffs and cereals 
are good foods nutritionally im- 
proved and better than they were 15, 
20 or 30 years ago. The nutritionists 
among you know how seemingly un- 
related discoveries in their field have 
contributed to the nutritional im- 
provement of breads and cereals 
with the discovery, isolation and syn- 
thesis of vitamins during the 1930's 
the enrichment of breadstuffs, the 
further investigations in proteins and 
fats 

IT IS TRULY remarkable that the 
discoveries and happenings so widely 
scattered across the globe could come 
together and be combined to make 
possible the nutritional improvement 
of breadstuffs and cereals for basic 
product improvement tecognizing 
responsibility from which no one who 
has to do with food can the 
milling industry long ago summed it 
up in the phrase: “Those industries 
which exist by reason of the nutri- 
tional needs of the nation share in 


escape 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBDlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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the responsibility for public health 


dependent upon food.” 

This fundamental principle is one 
of the planks of the platform upon 
which the milling industry built the 
Wheat Flour Institute more than 30 
years ago. It is a principle implicit 
in the campaigns of consumer edu- 
cation also conducted by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., the American In- 
stitute of Baking, the Cereal Insti- 
tute, as well as individual companies 
and organizations with total or par- 
tial interest in the increased con- 
sumption of breadstuffs and other 
cereal products. 

Just within the past few years, this 
campaign has been joined by state 
organizations of wheat growers. More 
recently, the state organizations have 
formed up in regional groups — to 
build-up still further the united cam- 
paign of a united industry speaking 
out for good nutrition in cereal prod- 
ucts. 

Cereal foods enjoy certain tradi- 
tional and everyday advantages, 
which I'm sure you all know. Through 
your work and the campaigns of the 
companies your represent—the advan- 
tages or points of product superiority 
for wheat flour foods have been 
spelled out. From the consumer's 
standpoint, they are convenient, read- 
ily available, economical, universally 
popular. In a sense, they offer no com- 
petition to other foods—because they 
are go-togethers. And finally—of in- 
creasing importance as the campaign 
for public education progresses—they 
provide a full measure of good nutri- 
tion 

WE SHOULD MAKE a distinction 
between individual, company-name 
brand product promotion and the sep- 


arate campaigns carried forward in 
behalf of the basic commodities 
wheat, flour, breadstuffs, and end 


products, such as the baker or break- 
fast cereal manufacturer offers to the 
public. Company promotion of cereal 
products largely certain 
brands, with slight nu- 
trition. (I regret to be obliged to say 
that in too many individual 
company usage of nutrition angles 
leaves something to be desired from 
a fact standpoint, due probably to ad- 
vertising agency influence.) The joint- 
ly-sponsored campaigns of growers, 
millers, bakers, and cereal manufac- 
turers concentrate almost entirely on 
telling the points of product advan- 
tage with heavy stress on nutrition 
The industry campaigns are based 


features 
overtones of 


cases 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


























primarily on stimulation of the mar- 
ket with new ideas for product use 
in the form of recipes and on im- 
proving the product image through 
nutrition education, working through 
media of communication, in 
programs, in for 


mass 
school campaigns 
professional education level 
The nutrition 
poses certain basic problems. You can- 
not expect a homemaker who knows 
nothing of nutrition to become aware 
or to recognize the nutritional merit 
of wheat flour foods. Accordingly 
along with other food commodity ist 
groups—the campaigns for the indus- lic 


education approach 


lets 
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tries represented by 
begin by teaching nutrition fact 

UNDER DOZENS of 
tles, large amounts 
rial have been prepared 


quantities of 
sional education are available 
charts 
movies, 





cereal products 


different ti- 
of printed mate- 
for use with 


consumer groups, in home economics 
in elementary 


secondary and college 


classes Similarly mmense 


materials for profes- 
book- 
filmstrips 


materials 


pamphlets, 
posters and other 


especially designed for the physician 
the dentist 


the nurse, the nutrition- 


the dietitian, the teacher, the pub- 
health 


worker, and lay leaders 





V&V VW 


FLOUR THAT'S CHECKED 
AND DOUBLE CHECKED 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Millers of spring wheat flour 


Minneapolis, Minn, * Phone FE 2-8637 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 





HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
MULTIWALL SACK 


Guarantee 


Effective the Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp., 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
warrants and guarantees to without cost ——. 
in a future ship 

to the purch. 
Hudson M 

or otherwise 
chosing 

This guaran 
from the da’ 
to the momet 
chine(s). Ha 
guarantee ex 
from the 
purchaser 


Effective 


ina future shipment or 


way constitutes the admiasion on our part of any negli- 
gence, failure or breach of warranty on our part 


the right to 
inepect the 
r similar 


the Hudson Pulp & Paper \ 


™ Corp., 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 

warrants and guarantees to replace without cost 
at its option) to refund 
to the purchaser the cost of each and every 
Hudson Multiwall Sack which bursts, tears, splits, 


or otherwise fails in the course of packing and/or 


All claims w 
writing to 
address wi 


closing. 





bags are to 
(plant ae ct 

Welleburg, W. Va.), freight collect, within 30 days of 
failure. The replacement of a bag or bags by us in no 





Plants at Pine Bluff, Ark. * Pc'atko, Fla, « 





_— 


“ee 


Wellsburg, W. Va. 


m_ SON 


PULP & PAPER CORP 


Get USE 
from 
every bag 
you buy 


Only HUDSON 
guarantees Multiwalls 


... and puts it in writing 





HUDSON 
MULTTWALLS 


for further information write: 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


477 Madison Avenue °* 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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William F. Hazelwood 


APPOINTMENT—William F. Hazel- 
wood has been appointed as New 
York division manager of the multi- 
wall bag éepartment, Hudson Pulp 
& Paper Co. Mr. Hazelwood was for- 
merly New York district manager. 
He has been with Hudson seven years, 





within the field represented by such 
i category 

Over the years, large sums of mon 
ey have been spent in this work of 
nutrition education—-to overcome the 
ipathy or ignorance of the public to 
to gain public 


products for 


wards breadstuffs 
recognition of cereal 


their nutritional merit 


MATERIALS ARE distributed per 
onally by workers in the field, or 


dered from catalogs, advertised at the 
professional level, made available for 
examination and review at profes 
onal meetings, mailed on request 
ifter olicitation of interest In any 
one of a dozen different ways 


Is this campaign effective? To this 
point we have proceeded largely on 


faith—that the way to gain recogni- 


tion of cereal products for their nu 
tritional merit has been to teach nu- 

tion. And if the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture per capita consumption 
ndex, now teady for two vears at 
ibout 120 pounds is any indication 


we have perhaps at long last be 


But in no sense is the campaign 
vartially successful. We 
tantly to the brick- 
| faddist and the quack 
h new year brings a new crop of 
lucate once again. It 

never-endin tru le 
WE ARE ENGAGED in a constant 
{ which, perhaps, our indi- 
! n little or nothing 


But t ether. collectively. we can see 
ertau | s. In addition 
to the per capita consumption index 
there appears to be a notable change 
‘ é ’ ide. Survevs of 
public oni " ndic te reater know! 
edge of nutrition nd consequent- 
ly reate} kelil 1 of cereal prod 
uct « entance n the hacic of nutri 
tiona The te he f Ameri 
ca responsible n part for the food 


attitudes of more than 40 million stu 


dents, appear more favor*bly inclined 
toward cereal produets,. Even the gov- 
ernment, where USDA reflects na- 


tional preoccupation with milk and 
meat favorably 


disposed towards cereals. The pres- 


appears to be more 
overflowing na- 
tional granary are at last exertins 
themselves in our favor 

AS CEREAL CHEMISTS, you have 


sures of our bulging, 
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more than an academic interest in 
this problem. Some of you are policy 
makers in your own organizations. 
All of you can influence the thinking 
and attitudes of those around you in 
behalf of nutrition education. Your 
own welfare and the future of your 
companies and organizations are in 
some measure dependent upon the ul- 
timate success of the continuing cam- 


search to provide the facts for our 
story of the nutritional merit of cere- 
il products 

_ And one more final request. No 
matter how technical or insular your 
interest may be as a cereal chemist, 
I appeal to your sense of identifica- 
tion with, and loyalty to, the cereal 
industries to ask that you make your- 
selves better acquainted with the sep- 
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ed with ideas, suggestions, comments 
the more you will gain enthusiasm 
for your own future and that of your 
own organization as you are reward- 
ed by a share in the success of the 
industry campaign. Not only will we 
all gain with the greater security of 
working in an expanding industry 
we cannot help but enjoy the added 
prestige and self-satisfaction that al- 


paign in behalf of nutrition educa- 
tion. Many of you are in a position 
even more critical to the future of 
the cereal industries 
which you can stimulate professional 
interest in 


a position from 


nutrition research, re- 


arate 
wheat growers, millers, bakers and 
cereal manufacturers. I am sure the 
more you know—the more you will 
be 
know, the more you will be stimulat- 


but correlated programs of 


impressed. And the more you 


ways come with the knowledge that 
what you do contributes to the pub- 
lic good 

Such are the opportunities and the 
rewards in nutrition education 











Every storage presents a uni 


There’s a Cyanamid fumigant or protectant for 
your kind of storage, your kind of operation...and a 
Cyanamid Technical Representative to help you use it. 


Every storage presents a fumigation 
problem that is at least partly 
unique. The most effective and 
economical fumigant and method of 
application depend on the type of 
storage, whether it is aerated, 
whether or not it’s tight, the condi- 
tion of the grain, how long it is to 
be stored, ete. 

That’s why so many storage oper- 
ators have taken advantage of 
Cyanamid fumigants and Cyana- 
mid’s trained and experienced serv- 
ice staff. Many problems which the 
storage operator faces, have already 
been met and solved by our staff 
elsewhere. Simply write, wire or call 
for this service. 

Whatever the particulars of your 
problem, one of these Cyanamid 
products will do the best possible 
and most economical job. In many 
instances, the combined use of a 
fumigant and protectant is indicated. 


AERO’ LIQUID HCN 
This highly versatile fumigant is 
ideal for most kinds of aerated stor- 
ages. HCN can be used without the 
additional cost of a “closed system.” 
In most cases, HCN is more efficiently 
used in a single pass system. 
Effectiveness — HCN, properly used 
at recommended dosages, gives 
insect kills approaching 100°. HCN 
has larvacidal and ovicidal effect. It 
kills eggs laid inside the berries (for 
example, of rice weevil) as well as 
adults. This thorough cleanup gives 
long, post-fumigation protection. 
Extra protection for overspace— 
Because the weight of HCN about 
equals that of air, it is easily drawn 
through the grain mass in an effi- 
ciently engineered, aerated storage. 
However, gas remaining in the over- 
space and in the grain mass tends 
to stay put during the exposure per- 
iod. That means maximum insect 
kill, top to bottom. 





No residues: aspirate HCN only 
when and if convenient — Because, 
at recommended dosages, HCN does 
not leave fixed residues and does not 





affect germination, grain does not 
have to be aspirated unless and until 
convenient. This means, you do not 
have to aspirate under high atmos- 
pheric moisture conditions that pro- 
duce undesirable moisture levels in 
the grain. 

Minimum sealing of flat storages is 
required when using HCN. A Quon- 
set-type storage, for example, can be 
prepared in as little as one to two 
hours. 





Distribution of HCN easily checked 
even during fumigation. Equip- 
ment required is inexpensive and 


easy to use. You know on the spot 
whether the fumigant is evenly 
distributed. 





CYANOGAS’ G-FUMIGANT 
This is calcium cyanide in granular 
form that is metered into the grain 
as it goes into storage...or when 
it is turned. Cyanogas G-Fumigant 
releases hydrocyanic acid, the same 
chemical as Liquid HCN, Cyanogas 
is ideal for non-aerated elevators and 


storages. It has these advantages: 


Effectiveness — Like Liquid HCN, 
Cyanogas G-Fumigant gives insect 
kills approaching 100°. It kills .ggs 
laid in berries as well as all other 


stages of insect life. 


Convenience — Cyanogas comes ina 
steel drum which is suspended over 
the grain stream. A simple, auto- 
matic gravity feed apparatus does 
the job. Once adjusted, it requires 
very little attention or handling. 
Even distribution — The Cyanogas is 
introduced uniformly through the 
entire grain mass. Gas is evolved 
slowly, permeating the entire 
storage. 
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P Edward A. Khayat, supervisor of signed a contract with Standard Mill 
Mississippi ort the port, said $2 million of the pro- ing Co. of Kansas City to operate the 
Project, Including posed bond issue will be allocated to grain elevator on a rental basis if 
call in bonds now outstanding against issuance of the bonds for its construc 
Elevator, Approved the port. The other $4 million will be tion is approved by voters. Date of 
. _ _ = F : lle ‘ . lactio fey » . . } 
En, Se pee ES ee oe ee: ae gem Ga Oe oe 
of Pascagoula has received appr« cule Rives been set but is exnected to be an 
of its proposed development and ex- Mr Khavat said the remainh $4 nounced si 
pansion of the port facilities. The ition of tu :pproved $10 million Constructic ff the crain elevator 
Mississippi Agricultural and Industri- si pa 7 withheld at the reauest of and storage warehouse. to be leased 
al Board has approved $10 million in lackeon County officials “te naanedl for five vears $120.0 oo e 
state aid and authorized immediate later when feasible in the port's de the first part of a planned three-part 
action on issuance of $6 million in velopment plan “as the need calls for development program. The other two 
bonds of the $10 million issue ap- it phases are a $300,000 warehouse on 
proved Port authorities have ilready the west bank; shipping facilities and 





pest control problem 


7 P| at MALATHION GRAIN NEW POSITION — Robert Schafer 
PROTECTANT has resigned as vice president and 


Malathion is an insecticide which is manager of Red Comb-Pioneer Mills 
at Lexington, Ky., to join the St. 
Louis firm of Longstreet-Abbott & 
Co. He will specialize in the field of 





Robert Schafer 


used as (1) a cleanup spray for stor- 


ages (2) for surface protection of 


fumigated grain and (3) for intro- inventory control and raw material 
duction into the grain mass itself. procurement programs for milling, 

Malathion is a grain protectant. baking and feed industries served by 
It kills larvae and adult insects but the commodity counseling firm. Prior 


to setting up the Lexington mill in 
1951, Mr. Schafer was assistant pur 
chasing director of Red Comb’'s par 
useful for preventing reinfestation ent company, Hales & Hunter Co., in 
of grain that has been fumigated. It Chicago. Previously he had been pur 
chasing economist for the Pillsbury 
Co. in Minneapolis and General Bak 
ing Co. in New York. 


; 


does not kill larvae or eggs la 
inside the ber es. It is extremely 


hould not be used as a substitute 
for a fumigant such as Liquid HCN 
or Cyanogas G-Fumigant 
Malathion’s insecticidal activity in 
ia a tight storage offers unpreced- 








ire} S | ( S © ¢ | 
‘ ented residual protection. Mala- $3, 33¢ 
. ° ‘ : a , » int } a ind fr \l Kha t explained that con 
Economy — Fumigation costs with the grain, no permanent odor will re- thion can be introduced into ” a aedaal 
; Kigele ated erain that ia heing turned for cto TT 
Cyanogas are about \4¢ per bushel. main. Neither Cyanogas nor Liquid Y { grain that is being turned for rain elevat i st e fa 
This is less than any other method HCN, properly applied at recommend- aeration and conditioning purposes nsidered t t way to 
giving comparable results. ed rates, will affect the germination, Phis clean grain will then be pro ntee cig ng and tont 
i After — — He o amats tected up to a year or more and will on the I River. Under the 
No residue problem— Aiter turning baking or milling qualities of grain. i _ 
not require fumigation during this ‘ ! the ¢ 
' 1} hare equ 
time. Malathion should not be used . 
. } ‘ } S190 OO vl h 
on grain with over 12.5% moisture . ter payit , 
content or on grain otherwise not in nr ent 


good storage condition 
As a surface treatment malathion ° 
forms a barrier to the entry of Idaho Legislators 
insects from the overspace... par- Approve Wheat 
ticularly the Indian Meal Moth * 

“ tag n 
As a clean-up spray, malathion is Comm 10n Pla 
ideal for re: idving storages for grain. MOSCOW IDAHO Action t el 


It’s easy to handle, low in toxic ity to 


personne |, deadly to grain pests . . ’ i a “ f; : : 
Malathion is very economical — tion of sale of Idaho wheat in bot! 
3ecause malathion costs less than i est nd export rKet 
one-fifth of a cent per bushel when cond est h leadin 


used in the grain mass, it offers an 
<_*% , { the new law 
‘2 ; ’ a , economical way to get long-term a , , , 
oen=theh ie a > protection for fumigated grain. The ; yp wae : he nom 
¢ é “ " 


added cost (that is, malathion added ! na the fund finance the 


: ; % * - 
“- 

z 3 a ee i 
sere iy Cro i é 
ayn my . 
to the fumigant is a small fraction M 


of the total cost for chemicals. 





WITH CYANAMID FUMIGANTS OR PROTECTANTS, YOU GET 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM EXPERTS. 

Your distributor or a technical representative from Cyenemid will be glad 
to help you plan new fumigation programs or improve existing ones, Their 
experience is yours, free of charge. 

American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division 

3217 Gilham Plaza, Kansas City 3, Missouri 


Please send name of my local Cyanamid distributo 





GRAIN FUMIGANTS | = enn These tunis wi 
& PROTECTANTS [secre anu‘ information 





Please have a technical representative from Cyanamid call 
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RISING 
FLOUR 








neolly embarrass me... 


Here’s another direct quote from an enthusiastic user of Self-Rising 
Flour: “‘My children really embarrass me sometimes telling their 
friends about my biscuits and especially my apple pies!” 

The flush on her cheeks may be embarrassment —but every 
woman is tickled pink when her family brags about her baking. 























“Constant user oh solh-rising flour” 


Victor market research has proved that there are many house- 
wives like this who are-constant users of Self-Rising Flour 
and find it ‘“‘wonderful for all baking needs.’’ Furthermore, 
Victor’s R.S.V.P. presentation showed that a golden oppor- 
tunity awaits every milfer who makes even a modest invest- 
ment in consumer promotion of Self-Rising Flour—and, of 
equal importance, promotions among home economists em- 
ployed by schools, utilities, radio-TV stations and newspapers. 


Recipes Stinulate Volume-Prohits 


Recipes are the key to successful promotion of your Self- 
Rising Flour. Use the 42 prize-winning Self-Rising Flour 
recipes offered by Victor from our nationwide contest among 
home economists—or conduct your own contest for recipes. 
A variety of appealing recipes will prove to your customers 
that Self-Rising Flour is truly an all-purpose product. Today 
every miller knows that since V-90" was introduced, Self- 
Rising Flour can be used in any recipe which calls for flour. 





In addition to prize-winning recipes, Victor offers you a wide variety of ideas for 
promotions to housewives and home economists. It’s easy to start your successful 
program now! Just ask your Victor Representative for complete details —including 
facts about the materials available at cost—or write: R.S.V.P., Victor Chemical 
Works, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

*% Actual quotation from a letter in Victor's files. 


emember \S) pecify Y-50 Phosphate 
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12% over 1958, but 6% less than the 
record in 1957. 

Carryover stocks at the end of 
March were estimated at about 14 
million bushels. Total supplies for use 
during 1959-60 will, therefore, more 
than cover domestic requirements, 
which were placed at about 55 mil- 
lion bushels for the current season. 


Mexico Harvesting 
Large Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON Mexico is now 
harvesting a near-record wheat crop, 
according to recent reports quoted 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


FAS said that while it is too early 


for definite estimates, the outturn is With domestic use at about that 
expected to be almost 50 million jevel, carryover stocks at the end of 
bushels. Wheat production exceeded March, 1960, would be about 9 mil- 


Acreage is 
about 


lion bushels. No imports or exports 
are forecast for 1959-60. 


only in 1957 
at 2.2 million acres 


this figure 
estimated 








RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
end’ 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 





BAltimore 1-1212 
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appenents. Two appeintme nts in the headquarters staff of 
the Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., bulk 
vitamin division have been announced 
by Robert W. Smith, general manager 





George K. Parman has been promoted 
to the position of technical director of 
the division. At the same time Paul E, 
Sleezer has been advanced to the po- 
sition of assistant technical director. 
Their new assignments began May 
1. Both of these men have had long ex- 
perience with the technical group of 
the Roche bulk vitamin division 


Paul E. Sleezer George K. Parman 


Fumigation Appointment. Recently joining McLeod of 
Canada, mill fumigation firm, was William N. Burr who was with S. J 
Cherry & Sons, Canadian milling firm, for 23 years, completing 
as assistant superintendent. His father, William R. Burr, has been superinten- 
dent with the Cherry firm for 44 years 


his service 


President Reeleeted. Named to another term as president of 
Industrial Inc., Portland, Ore., was Frank R. Ofner. The stock- 
holders also reelected Joseph Burns as vice president; Harold Preszler as 
and A, Ady of the U.S. National Bank of Portland 


Processes, 


secretary, as treasurer 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 








“OLD TIMES" 


5” RY EK BUCK WHEAT 


Whitest White 
-Since 1848 


Wisconsin 


“ROCK -~ ER’ 
RY 


“BLODGETT’S 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











POLAR BEAR'S record of top perform- 
America’s leading bak- 





ance in dozens of 
eries is no accident. We have always milled 
POLAR BEAR flour on the principle of 
giving our customers the finest in baking 
quality, valuing actual worth to the baker 


above all else. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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For you, we —_ shrunk the map. ™ 
“til there’s a Bemis plant and sales office 
only a hop, skip and jump from you 





But convenience and quick delivery are just part of the story. Bemis 


is also your best source for everything you need, packaging-wise. 


You can’t beat that combination of service and complete packaging 
product range. In fact, you can’t even tie it. So... why not join it? 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 


o 
Bemis GENERAL OFFICES « 408 PINE STREET « ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 1OEAS HNC SER 
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()NSOLDATEDELOUR MI 


IN THE 
HEART OF 


\ KANSAS 
i? CAPACITY 


8500 CWTS DAILY 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE 
2,706,500 BU 


Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 


FING 








GEAPS CONVENTION—Pictured by the roving photographer at the recent 
annual Grain Elevator and Processing Superintendents convention at Port- 
land, were, Lee McLassen, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, left, and Hills 
Shepardson, Simon-Carter Co., Minneapolis; left center, Carroll S. Vermillion, 
Corn Products Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, and Clarence Swan, Cargill, Inc., 
Omaha; center, C. Sailors, Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co., Omaha, and 
Ray A. Curtin, Equity Union Grains, Lincoln, Neb.; right center, Robert T. 
Congrove, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., Kansas City, and Jerry Lacy, Westcentral, 
Omaha; right, Harry Starr, Cargill; Don Cowan, Larson and Baardson, Inc., 
Portland, and Clyde Kiddle, Cargill, West Sacramento, Cal. 


Trophies Presented to 36 by GEAPS 
For Perfect Safety Records in 1958 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Thirty-six tro- 
phies were awarded to superintend- 
ents of terminal grain elevators and 
plants throughout the 
who had perfect records 
of safety during 1958 as the Grain 
Elevator & Processing Superintend- 
ents met for their 30th annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Multnomah, 
Portland, recently. 

A grand total of 5,874,082 man- 
hours worked was represented in the 
contest. Those receiving the safety 
awards and the companies they rep- 
resent are: 


processing 
continent 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDOSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





CLASS B (100,000 to 249,999 manhours)— 
N. L. Heuer, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis 
Herman Kroloff, Advance Seed & Grain Co 
Phoenix; Russell Johnson, Farmers Union Grain 
Superior, Wis.; David F. Matt 
Minneapolis, and 
Indian- 


Terminal Assn., 
son, Atkinson Milling Co., 


Lenox Crawley, Central Soya Co., 
apolis 
CLASS C (60,000 to 99,999 manhours)— 


Walter Teppen, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Du 
luth: Lester Bailey, Central Soya Co., Chicago 
William Connelly, Cargill, Inc., Portland; Harvey 
Goodenough, Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids 
Arnold Norquist, Globe Elevator (F. H. Peavey 
Buffalo 


& Co.), Superior, Wis.; Louis Ziegler 
Electric Elevator (Cargill, Inc.), W. Seneca 
N.Y.; Orrin Kinman, Cargill, Inc., Kansas City 
Clarence L. Dold, Peavey Feed Mill, Minne 
apolis, and Claude Darbe, Simonds-Shields 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City 


CLASS D (30,000 to 59,999 manhours) — 
Frank Deebach, General Mills, Inc Chicago 
Victor Anderson, General Mills, Inc., Duluth 
L. A. Holman, Superior Elevator Co Parrish 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 




















WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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& Heimbecker, Ltd.), Port Arthur, Ont.; El- 
mer Schultz, Central Soya Co., Marion, Ohio; 


John Brewer, Alabama Fiour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala.; L. H. Rhoades, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Council Bluffs; Don Durfee, Lawrence 
Warehouse, Olean, N.Y.;: Carroll Vermillion, 
Corn Products Co., Corpus Christi; Herman 
Wilhelm, St. Anthony Elevator Van Dusen 
Harrington Co.), Minneapolis, and J. D. Man 


ning, Marquette Elevator (Louis Dreyfus & Co.), 
Minneapolis. 

CLASS E (Under 30,000 manhours)—George 
Duncan, Standard Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Gienn Faulkner, Quaker Oats Co., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind.; Harold Boldt, Saginaw Grain Co., 
Saginaw, Mich.; Emil Anderson, Norris Grain 
Co., Omaha; Roland Rosen, Monarch Elevator 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.), Minneapolis; 
Kenneth Mecklem, Cargill, Inc., Portland; Glen 
Miller, Pioneer Elevator (Van Dusen Harrington 
Co.), Minneapolis; C. Wallace Clark, Anheu- 
ser-Busch, Inc., Springfield, Mo.; Donald Burke 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Omaha; Clyde 
Kiddie, Cargill, Inc.. W. Sacramento, Cal.; 
Axel Lee, Concrete Elevator (Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co.), Minneapolis, and Walfred August- 


son, Crescent Elevator (Van Dusen Harrington 
Co.), Minneapolis 
Officers elected to serve for the 


coming year include: Dunkin A 
Welte, Louis Dreyfus Corp., Chicago, 
president; George O. Spafford, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, first 
vice president, and Clifford R. Linde- 
man, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Port 
Arthur, Ont., second vice president 

Those reappointed to serve in their 
present capacities are: Harold R 
Beaver, Stratton-Theis Grain Co., St 
Joseph, sergeant-at-arms; George L 
Kitchen, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne- 
apolis, safety chairman, and Dean M 
Clark, Grain Magazine, Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Directors Named 


Directors elected to serve are 
Robert H. Jordan, Public Grain Ele- 
vator, New Orleans; Thomas L. Ir- 
men, Anderson Elevator Co., Mau- 
mee, Ohio; Emil G. Anderson, Norris 
Grain Co., Omaha; James Crombie 
Rice Grain Corp., Chicago; Wilfred 
Sutton, Tidewater Grain Co., Phila- 
delphia; Herman Kroloff, Advance 
Seed & Grain Co., Phoenix; Carl E 
Kinman, Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Assn., Columbus, Ohio; Tom L. Scott 


Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Dal- 
las; Danton Nygaard, American Ele- 
vator & Grain Division (Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.), Buffalo; Tom 
Dean, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd 
Portland; Al C. Collins, Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, and 
Carle Baker, Security Elevator Co 
Hutchinson 

Seminars, panels and round tables 
comprised the major portion of the 


business of the convention, Various 


topics discussed were: Sanitation- 
fumigation, needed inventions, aera- 
tion, personnel relations, wheat, corn 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Baus. 


KANSAS CITY, 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan 


MISSOURI 


Ave. 


Kelly 
BOSTON OFFICHI 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


Seaboard 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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barley and malt, grain sanitation, 
plant safety, grain sorghums, soy- 
bean, flax, oats and rye, structural 
maintenance, dust explosion, grain 
standards, marine and export, power 
and transmission, barge, car, and 
truck unloading and loading 

Grain handling facilities 
Willamette River from a 
equipped barge and ocean tugboat 
were inspected. A full-scale ladies’ 
program was held the entire six days. 

The convention site will be New 
Orleans, March 13-18, 1960, and in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in 1961, instead 
of Buffalo as originally planned. Al- 
most 400 persons were in attendance 
at Portland 


——=—SBREAD IS 


N.D. Storage 


JAMESTOWN, N.D Plans have 
just been announced for a 2.5-million- 
bushel and steel grain 
vator to be located a few miles west 
of here on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
Co. line. A Wichita, Kansas 
group specializing in grain storage, is 
forming a North Dakota corporation 
to build and operate the facility 


on the 
specially 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 


concrete ele- 


way 


Argentina Exports 
More Wheat, Corn 


BUENOS AIRES—Argentine 
shipments during July-February 
1958-59, increased 678,000 metric tons 


grain 


those in the 


1957-58 


above 
months of 
of wheat 
increase 


corresponding 
Larger shipments 


and corn account for the 

Wheat exports amounted to 1,595 
000 tons in the first 
months of 1958-59, compared 
1,331,000 tons in July-February, 1957- 
58. Brazil, West the 
U.K. continue to be the major outlets 
for Argentine 


good harvest early in 


eight 
with 


metric 


Germany, and 


Because of a 
1958 


wheat 
Chile im- 
ported no wheat in 
1958-59, 


a year earlier 


July-February, 


against 194,000 metric tons 


Corn exports during July-February 
1958-59, were more than 24% times as 
large as a year earlier. The bumper 
corn crop harvested in the spring of 


1958 increased export availabilities 
The Netherlands, U.K Italy and 
Japan took significantly larger quan- 


tities 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD, 

















Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 





Exceptional 


Storage Facilities 


Eo 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest 


us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Call 


Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


KANSAS CITY 


@ NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
@ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

© TOLEDO e CHICAGO 

@ BUFFALO © BALTIMORE 

© MEMPHIS © PEORIA 

© OMAHA © DULUTH 


© PEKIN, ILL. 
@ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
@ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
@ ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
LIVERPOOL 
(@ Elevator Facilities) 


30, 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 


000,000 Bua. 
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Every Modern Advantage 


ls Yours With HUBBAR 





















Since 1879 Hubbard Milling 
Company has maintained the 
finest, most modern milling 
facilities. Newest improvement 
is the ultra modern equipment 
for bulk loading transport 
trucks and airslide cars. 
Laboratory technicians use 

the most advanced methods 
and equipment in the milling 
industry . . . for quality 


control of Hubbard bakery 


flours. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


Sc Oo WPAN Y 
Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 



















Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 





Established 1893 


(ZOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Cable Address—Gocaric 
e 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 































Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 
of consistent uniformity and hie 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over... . 
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wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
our mill on the West Coast means flours 


ghest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Kansas Wheat Variety Survey Reports 


KANSAS CITY—Gains in acreage 
of Bison, Triumph and Ponca wheat 
varieties and declines in planting of 
most other varieties are the feature of 
the 1958-59 Kansas wheat variety 
survey. Wichita continues as_ the 
leading variety. 

According to the Kansas Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, Bison, 
a new variety, showed a striking in- 
crease to nearly one-tenth of the 
state’s acreage seeded last fall, while 
Pawnee, the leading variety as late 
as 1957, dropped to fifth place. Lead- 
ing varieties planted for harvest in 
1959 in order of their importance were 
Wichita, 22.6%; Triumph, 15.9; Kio- 
wa, 13.2; Ponca, 12.1; Pawnee, 11.8; 
Comanche, 9.1, and Bison, 9.1; which 
together comprised 94% of the total 
seeded acreage. 

Leads All Varieties 

Wichita, a high-yielding early-ma- 
turing variety has led all varieties in 
acreage seeded in Kansas in four of 
the last five years. Last fall it was 
seeded on 22.6% of the state's acre- 
age, down slightly from the 25.4% 
seeded for harvest in 1958. This wheat 
is grown in all sections of the state 
but its area of greatest relative im- 
portance is in the western third. 

Triumph advanced to second place 
after having ranked fourth among the 
state’s varieties in 1957 and 1958. For 
195) it comprised 15.9% of the seeded 
acreage compared with 13.2 in 1958 
This short-strawed, early-maturing 
variety has gradually increased in im- 
portance since 1944. Triumph is rela- 
tively most important in the south- 
eastern one-fourth of the state but 
it is also becoming popular in the 
northeast district where more than 
14% of the acreage was seeded to this 
variety for 1959 

Kiowa dropped to third place and 
13.2% of the seeded acreage in 1959 
It ranked second in 1958 and was 
seeded on 15.4% of the wheat acre- 
age. This variety, grown extensively 
in the western half of Kansas was 
partially replaced by Bison in 1959 
Bison and Kiowa are closely related 
varieties, but Bison has better milling 
and baking qualities. 


Ponca Advances 

Ponca advanced to fourth in acre- 
age seeded for 1959 from fifth in 1958, 
although it comprised about 12.0% 
of the total acreage seeded in each 
of these years. It is grown principally 
in the eastern half of Kansas and 
made up more than half of the acre- 
age seeded for 1959 in a number of 
east central and northeastern coun- 
ties. 

Pawnee declined rather rapidly in 
popularity the past two years. It was 
seeded on 11.8% of the acreage for 
1959, compared with 13.6% of the 
1958 acreage, and 20.8% of the 1957 
acreage. Pawnee reached the peak of 
its importance with Kansas farmers 
in 1951 when it was seeded on nearly 


D Gains for Three, Declines for Others 


two-fifths of the state’s total wheat 
acreage. Since that time the percent- 
age seeded to Pawnee has gradually 
declined. It is still the most impor- 
tant variety grown in the north cen- 
tral district, and represented more 
than one-fourth that planted in north- 
east and east central districts. 
Decrease Noted 

Comanche decreased to 9.1% of the 
acreage seeded for 1959, after having 
comprised 12.0% of the acreage in 
1958. A high quality milling wheat, 
it is largely grown in the western 
half of the state and ranks third in 
importance among varieties seeded 
for 1959 in the western third of the 
state. 

Other varieties of wheat seeded for 
the 1959 crop in Kansas included 
Concho on 1.9% of the acreage; Chey- 
enne, 1.3%; Apache on 1.2%, and 
Tenmarg, 1%. Concho was grown on 
small acreages from northeastern to 
southwestern Kansas. Cheyenne and 
Tenmarq are important in certain 
northwest counties and Apache is 
largely concentrated in the west cen- 
tral district. Nebred and Turkey were 
each seeded on .2% of the 1959 acre- 
age and Blackhull on .1%. All other 
varieties including small acreages of 
some 20 different kinds, made up only 
3% of the total. 

This report on wheat varieties is 
based on information supplied by 
farmers throughout the state who re- 
ported the varieties of wheat grown 
on their own farms 





Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 














“For SUPER Results 


(25/7 USE QUAKER 
r'; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
















113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y: 








ing Patent 
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Don’t Expect Increased Foreign Trade, 
Speaker Tells Grain Managers’ Meeting 


URBANA, ILL.—The U.S. may not 
stand much chance of increasing for- 
eign agricultural trade except in oc- 
casional flurries, according to a for- 
eign agricultural affairs expert who 
spoke at a Grain Dealers’ Manage- 
ment conference held on the Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus here recently. 

Stanley Andrews, executive direc- 
tor of the National Project in Agri- 
cultural Communications at Michi- 
gan State University and a former 
Point IV Program administrator, told 
the conference that in his opinion 
the U.S. can't “market or dump its 
way out” of the agricultural surplus 
problem. 

He referred to the agricultural 
problem as one of “over-production 
and failure to adjust our production 
to the needs of the market, with loss 
of net income to the agricultural in- 
dustry in this country.” He added that 
the problem has existed for the past 
20 years without much change 

Calling for a broad interpretation 
of agricultural policy, Mr. Andrews 
referred to the “market” as both do- 
mestic and foreign 

“Whether anyone realizes it or not,” 
Mr. Andrews said, “U.S. agricultural 
policy is just as much a part of the 
country’s foreign policy as the tariff 
acts or the military forces."’ From the 
farmer's standpoint, he _ said _ this 
means that what happens outside the 
indiv.dual farm may affect income as 
much as or more than what the farm- 
er himself does 

As producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts. U.S. farmers are first concerned 
with doing a good job of production, 
Mr. Andrews said. ““The common ap- 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








proach is to first produce and then 
look for a market.” 

Mr. Andrews then pointed out that 
the agricultural market is one of the 
most inflexible of all markets because 
the human stomach can take only a 
certain amount of food in a day. But 
the agricultural market is also one 
of the most consistent and stable 
markets, since people must have food 
to survive, 

“When surpluses begin to pile up, 
the U.S. always blames the surplus 
problem on declining foreign agricul- 
tural markets,’ Mr. Andrews said. He 
added that the real problem might 
be an inability to “face up to the real- 
ities of the world situation and con- 
sider the problems of rural peoples of 
other lands.” 

Considering the world situation, 
Mr. Andrews said that in his opinion 
the U.S. already has more than its 
share of the total world agricultural 
trade. Justifying the surplus disposal 
program under P. L. 480, he said the 
original idea was to give underdevel- 
oped countries a chance to develop 
their own resources for a return to 
more normal market conditions 

“P. L. 480 has worked in some 
cases, notably in India,”’ Mr. Andrews 
said. “But in other cases the U.S 
has come to regard the 480 program 
as another place to dump surpluses 
Although he did not suggest drop- 
ping the 480 program, Mr. Andrews 
warned that the plan might lose the 
U.S. more friends than it gains if the 
original objectives are ignored 

‘American agriculture as a se; 
ment of U.S. foreign policy is a vital 
part of the present world struggle 
Mr. Andrews said. “If the U.S. hopes 
to strengthen rather than hinder ac 
tion policies for agriculture national- 
ly and internationally, agricultural 
policy must be geared to and consist 
ent with stated foreign policy aims 

BREA S THE STAFF r re 
CHARTS AVAILABLE 

CHICAGO Seedburo Equipment 
Co. has announced that it will have 
ivailable new moisture conversion 
charts for the Tag-Heppenstall mois- 
ture meter for corn and soft red win- 
ter wheat (white wheat winter pro 
duction). The revised grain chart 
becomes effective Oct. 1 and the re- 
vised wheat chart on June 15 
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‘Golden loaf eat 


“ 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 58 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.*" 4e"'s 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Srratrron, Vice 
Joun F. Stratton, Vice ; 
Francais J. Fivzparrick, Vice Pros. | 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


‘4 Operating Union Terminal Elevator 








Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

St. Joseph, Mo 
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Exporting? 


FLOUR 
MOVES 
SAFELY 

"Via 
Gulf Ports 


and 
Lykes!” 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 








LYKES Li N ES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 
ington, D0. C 

OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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GRAIN SERVICE™ 
where 


New York Louisville } 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


‘ 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe Memphis 
& j Enid 
Minneapolis Galveston 
Buffalo dai 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS. 
PRODUCING 
samba Seta 


EVERY AREA 
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AMINO ACIDS: ; 
Literature Survey Clarifies Amino Acid Requirements... 


ASSOCIATIONS: 
Allied Trades 














of the Baking Industry (Pennsylvania 


Division No. 4 Annual Assembly) . peeneees 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Officers) .. 
American Institute of Baking (Nutritionists' Report) 
Associated Retail Bakers of America (Retail Bakers’ 

MEE. éccesbudetedecteéoeseeees aseness . 
Buffalo Flour Club (Officers) ..... anes 
Grain Elevator & Processing Superintendents (Officers, 

Annual Meeting) ....-ccccccccccccccessccessessves 
Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn. (South 

America Meeting) , 
Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn. (Okla 

homa Membership Admitted) 

International Wheat Council (1958-59 Crop Year Trans- 

actions) . 

Kansas Flour Mill & Grain Accountants (Spring Meet) 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange (Officers) . 
Northwestern Production Men's Club (March Meeting) . 
Pacific Northwest Wheat Growers Assn. (Form Organ- 
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AUTHORS: 
Earle, Theo. 
Compaction Tempering—An Innovation in the Milling 
TONEY. scccecce 
Force, Charles A 

Grain, Feed Business Most papertent in Any Agricul- 

tural Community 


French, Henry $ 
Life and Times of August Kochs wenidl of Growth of 


Victor Chemical Works . 
Harrill, E. Reece 
Some Benefits of the Seaway to Grain Shippers 
Huggins, George W 
Success in Family Flour Business 
Lukermann, Fred 
The Changing Pattern of Fiour Mill Location (Part 
Vil) 
Milner, Max 
New Methods to Detect and Eliminate Insect-in- 
fested Grain 
Swarbreck, George S$ 
Technological Training in the Milling Industry 


BAKING INDUSTRY: 
Bakers Seek Congressional Help to Curb Flood of Cheap 
Bread From Bakeries in Canada 


BRAZIL: 
Flour Shortage in Brazil 
CANADA: 
Canada to Make Final Payments for Oats, 
Canadian Exports Rise 
Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 
Canadian Flour Production (chart) 
Canadian Flour Production in February Shows 
From Previous Month 
Canadian Wheat Board Payments, 
Duty-Free Bread From Canada 
Drivers 
Exports From Vancouver, 
Record of Last Season 
Report in Canada on Distribution of Boxcars Tabled 
Supplies of Export Wheat Increase 
Visible Canada Wheat Stock Up From 1958 


Barley 


Decline 


Farm Prices Given 
Stirs Ire of Bakery 


Other B. C. Ports May Near 


CEYLON: 


Ceylon Will Receive Flour Under PL 480 


COMMISSIONS: 
Nebraska Wheat Commission (Annual Report) 
COMPACTION TEMPERING: 
Compaction Tempering—An 
Industry 


Innovation in the Milling 


COMPANIES: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (Sales 
Borden Co. (Sales Report) 
Burrus Mills, Inc. (Sales Report) 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Report) * hide 
Cargill, Inc. (Delaware Expansion) 
Continental Baking Co. (Sales Report) 
Continental Grain Co. (New Orleans Office) 
Continental Grain Co. (Leases Toledo Elevator) 
Flour Mills of America (Recapitalization 
Plans) ; April 14, p 3, 
Grocers Baking Co. (Stockholders Approve Sale) 
International Mig. Co. (1958 Employee Benefit Costs) 
International Paper Co. (Sales Report) 
Kroger Co. (Anti-Trust Charges) 
Kroger Co. (Sales Report) 
Mid-States Terminals, Inc 
in Toledo) ‘ : 
National Biscuit Co. (Sales Report) 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. (Puerto Rican 
Plant) ; April 14, p 6, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd (Sales Report) 
Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. (Expansion) 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (Quarterly Report) 
Ralston Purina Co. (Sales Report) 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. (Construction) 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Sales Report) 
Sterling Drug, Inc Sales Report) 
Ward Baking Co. (Sales Report) 


(Sales Report) 
Report) 


Inc (Sales 


(New Firm Headquarters 


CONSTRUCTION: 


Butter Krust Bakeries Co., (Lakeland, Fla.) 


Inc 


Cargill, Inc. (Norfolk, Va.) 
Montana Flour Mills (Plans Eight Units in Montana 
CORNMEAL: 
USDA Buys Relief Flour, Cornmeal 
EDITORIALS: . ? 
Congress Goes Slow on Wheat Legislation 
The Potential Impact of St. Lawrence Seaway 


The Strenuous Round of the Allied Tradesman 
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Technology's Progress and the tenets Problem April |4—p 
You've Made the Police Gazette! : April 7—p 
EDUCATION: : be 
Macaroni Course Offered at Swiss Milling School April 7—p 
ELEVATORS: , 
Grain, Feed Business Most Important in Any Agricul- 
tural Community eee j April |4—p 
EXPORTS: 
Export Program Sales of Wheat, Fiour Reported April 2i—p 
Export Sales of Wheat, Flour for March 25-3! Re- 
POrteR .ncccsccces ia one ° in April 7—p 
Southwestern Lines Approve Reduced Export Fiour 
EFS haar ° : ice ciee April |4—p 
U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour ............. April |4—p 
U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Fo a" Relief April |4—p 
Wheat, Grain Supplies of Principal Exporting Coun- 
tries at Record Highs : pees April |14—p 
FLOUR: 
March Flour Output 20.75 Million Sacks April 2i—p 
USDA Buys Relief Flour, Cornmeal April 7—p 
FLOUR MILLS: 
Experiences Using Impact Mills in Normal! Roller Mill 
Positions , . April |14—p 
U.S. Mills Still Lead World as International Needs 
row me. . April 7—p 
FRANCE: 
France, West Germany Sign Trade Agreement for 
Grains : , he April 7—p 
FREIGHT RATES: 
Buffalo Exchange Asks Railroads to Cut Rates April 7—p 
Western Railroaders Propose Refund Plan to Raise 
Volume April 2i—p 
GRAIN STOCK: 
Wheat, Feed Grain Stocks Maintain Recent Pattern of 
Record Levels ° April 28—p 
GRAIN TRADE: 
Buffalo Concerned; Estimates Indicate 70-80 Grain 
Charters to Bypass City April 28—p 
INDIA: 
Washington-Grown Wheat Gets Boost at Smal! Indus- 
tries Fair in Calcutta April |4—p 
INFESTATION: 
New Methods to Detect and Eliminate Insect-Infested 
Grain April |4—p 
KOREA: 
Bulgur Promotion Planned in Korea April 2i—p 
LABOR RELATIONS: 
Demands for Excessive Manpower Caused Enid Strike 
Pillsbury Says April 7—p 
LEGISLATION: 
Legislators Present Two New Bills as Aid to Agricul- 
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OBITUARIES: 
Barnes, Paul M April 28—p 
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Grohs, George H April 7—p 
Leahy, J. F. . April 7—p 
Lingren, W. Clark April 2i—p 
Siemer, Gustav F April 28—p 
Siney, Edward F April 2i—p 
Skillman, William V April 28—p 
Weiss, William § April |4—p 
PAKISTAN: 
East Pakistan Receives U.S. Flour Shipment April 2i—p 
POLAND: 
Wheat Goes to Poland Apr 7—r 
PRICES: 
Two-Price Plan Dead, Benson Says April 14— 
PRICE SUPPORTS: 
Tentative Approval Given Bill Raising Wheat Supports. April 28—p 
PL 480: 
Ceylon Will Receive Flour Under PL 480 April |4—p 
Status of Wheat, Flour Purchase Authorizations Under 
PL 480 April 7—p 
RADIATION: 
Practical Application of lonizing Radiations of Food 
May Come Soon April |4—p 
RUSSIA: 
Harry A. Bullis Asks Trading Agency to Combat Russ 
Economic Aggression April 7—p 
SOIL BANK: 
Retired Acreage in Conservation Reserve Reported April 28—p 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Chicago Board President Sees Seaway Bringing ‘Plenty 
of Business for All April |4—p 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 
Complex Conditions for Trade as Seaway Opening Ap- 
proaches April 7—p 
Cut-Rate Route for Exports May Stem From New Sea- 
way April 2i—p 
Railways May Derive Benefits From Seaway April |4—p 
SUBSIDIES: 
Request for 62.3 Million Lb. Relief Flour, Cornmeal 
Made by USDA April 2i—p 
SURPLUS: 
Variant on Surplus Disposal Program Brings CSS Crack 
down to End Scheme pedi ieee : April 28—p 
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Bulgur Promotion Planned in Korea April 2i—p 
Larger Winter Wheat Crop Forecast April |4—p 
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ther Olin Mathi 
me packaging idea! SKID-MASTER 


Tough kraft multiwalls...with a non-skid finish 
you can't see or feel! 





Don't sacrifice strength, good looks, or printability for skid- 
proofing! Skid-Master multiwall bags provide protection 
against sliding damage with an “invisible” non-skid finish built 
right into the paper itself! No sticky coatings, tacky sprays, 
or surface grit... just clean, tough, non-skid kraft! Call or wire 


Olin Mathieson today: Packaging Division, W. Monroe, La. 


O OLIN MATHIESON PACKAGING DIVISION 
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(Continued from page 8) 
inson, well ahead of expectations $4.05@4.10, clears of 1% ash and 
At Wichita, mills operated at 95% higher $3.7547 4 

of capacity last week. Sales aver- e 
aged 37%, compared with 62% the Soft Flour Buying 
preceding week and 42% a year ago . mi 
Prices were up 8@10¢ On Quiet Side 

{ -arlot as om , 
au re many > ao oe ay rade in soft wheat flours in the 
Kansas City Ha ra wink wheat central states was very much on the 
short patent $5.16@5.21 tandard quiet side. No material change in the 


95% patent $5.06@5.11, straight $5.01 
established brands of family 
$6.300 7.10, with the latter rep- 
nationally advertised 
brands on a_ delivered first 
clears of 13.25 to 14% protein $4.15 
“4.25, first clears of 11% protein 


75.06: 
flour 
resenting 
basis; 


volume of operations occurred. Mills 
were busy filling contracts put on the 
books during the late winter and very 
early spring months. 

Fresh sales were merely hand-to- 


mouth. Some buyers failed to take on 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 








MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








much of anything in the way of flour 
juring April. Currently, these buyers 
ire filling their more urgent needs, 
but in a moderate way 

The soft wheat flour sales volume 
for the week was reported at 20% of 
five-day capacity, including moderate 
amounts of cookie, cracker and spe- 
cialty business. Most sales were 2 000 
ewt. or less. Only a few amounted to 
3,000 ewt 


The cash wheat situation has not 
caused millers any great concern 
Contract quality soft red winter 


wheat has dropped sharply, following 
the basic May future which moved 
downward late in April and early 
May. Cash wheat is following the May 
delivery downward now just as it fol- 
lowed it upward to record levels in 
late March and early April. Apparent- 
ly, supplies of “free” market wheat 
have been fully adequate for con- 
sumers’ needs, and No. 2 soft red win- 
ter is currently quoted at the May 
price to about 1¢ over May for some 
choice wheat of that grade and class 
There was no change of any con- 
sequence in the asking price of soft 
wheat flour from the previous week 
At St. Louis, almost no new soft 
wheat flour business was completed 
last week. Sales to regular buyers on 
a p.d.s. basis accounted for the great- 
er portion, but total bookings hardly 
reached 10% of capacity. Little new 
business can be expected until buyers 
run out of present contracts, and this 
appears unlikely until nearer new 
crop 
Mill efforts are mostly directed to- 
ward getting instructions on old book- 
ings. Soft flour instructions are hold- 
ing up better than bread flour, but to 
a large extent, mill production de- 
pends upon export-type business 
qJuotations May &, Chicago 
High ratio soft wheat flour, cottons, 
$7.09@ 7.10; soft wheat short patent 
$5.907 6.39; clears $4.78@ 4.95; crack- 
er and cookie flours, papers, $545.39 


Texas, Oklahoma Sales 
Light; Prices Rise 


basis 


Sales were slow and scattered in 
the Texas-Oklahoma area for the 
week, probably no more than 5 to 


10° of capacity. Running time ranged 
from four to five days. Prices closed 
unchanged on family flour, but sharp- 
ly higher on bakery types and clears 

Quotations May 8, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $6.80@ 
7.20, 100 Ib. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.45@5.55; 
first clear $4.55 @ 4.65, delivered Texas 
common points; Oklahoma City: Fam- 
ily short patent $6.900 7.10, standard 
$6.2006.40; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.69@5.79, 95° standard pa- 
tent $5.59@5.69, straight grade $5.54 
5.64; truck lots higher on all grades 
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Production Improves 
On Pacific Coast 


Production was slightly improved 
last week for mills of the Pacific 
Northwest, principally the coastal 


mills. Interior mill production, how- 
ever, still continues at a low point. 
The only buying highlight of the 
week was purchase of 5 million 
pounds of flour by the U.S. Quarter- 


master Corps. for shipment from 
June through October. The business 
was divided among three mills 
Quotations May 8, Portland: All 
Montana $6.62, high gluten $6.95, 
clears $6.69, Bluestem bakers $6.50 
cake $7.05, pastry $6.05, pie $5.70, 
whole wheat $6.35, graham $5.70, 
cracked wheat $5.75, crushed wheat 
$6.45; Seattle: Family patent $9.80, 
100 Ib. cottons, carlots; pastry flour 


$5.05, 100 Ib. cottons, carlots 


Buffalo Area Buyers 
Watching New Crop 


Consumers in the Buffalo area con- 
tinue to sit tight after last month's 
fairly good go-around in spring wheat 
flour, and sales again were dull. Buy- 
ers are centering more of their atten- 
tion on the new crop. They have also 
become uneasy over some of the pro- 
posed farm legislation in Congress 


Spring wheat flour ended up 7¢ 
Kansas rose 10¢. There was a little 
buying in Kansas flour here and 


there by consumers who needed to fill 
in before the new crop 

Clears held unchanged. Supplies 
have become plentiful and mills are 


willing to shade prices in order to 
move clears 
Cake flour held steady but pastry 


eased 5¢ in continued reflection of 
weakness at Chicago 

The option market has resumed its 
normal pattern, with Kansas and Min- 
neapolis quoted above the Chicago 
May delivery 

A spokesman for one mill said that 
his company’s shipping directions 
were fairly good, but it would be a 


tight squeeze to put in a five-day 
week 

Business of bakeries at Buffalo 
seems to be picking up, but it may 
just be a seasonal rebound. This is 


the for church activities, 
showers and weddings 

Flour output was slightly below a 
week ago but above a year ago. One 
mill worked 623 days, one 6 days and 
the remaining four mills 5 days. Two 
mills increased their running time 
from a week ago by 1 day and one 
mill cut its output by 2 days. The re- 
maining mills held steady 

Quotations May 8&8: Spring family 
$6.82, high gluten $6.4406.64, short 
$6.1406.34, standard $6.04@6.29, 


season 
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... At This Time 


Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Flour buying was confined almost wholly to 
short range commitments by bakers whose sup- 
plies were exhausted. The major portion of the 
trade continued to direct its attention to the 
Southwest, while showing little concern for 
old crop supplies prices or inducements to 
buy. With old crop wheat in short supply and 
flour prices at levels not acceptable to bak 
ers, the harvest coming up, with its promise 
of a billion-bushe!l wheat appeared 
to most users worth waiting for 


MILLFEED 


Warm weather and the appearance of pas 
tures depressed milifeed prices over many 
parts of the country, the first major decline 
in many weeks. The skid was speeded along by 
some retendering of earlier purchases in the 
Southwest. Due to the usual lag in move 
ments from one area to another, prices in the 
spring wheat mills area held up better than 
elsewhere, with declines averaging $! to $3 
Elsewhere, declines ranged from $2 to $6 


WHEAT 


The extreme tightness of May wheat on the 
one hand and the highly bearish aspect of 
the new Southwest wheat crop on the other 
remained the principal factors in the move 
ment of futures prices. As in past weeks, the 
scramble for old crop supplies caused a fra 
tional rise in the May contract, while good 
growing weather and optimistic crop forecasts 
depressed new contracts. The opposing move 
ments of old and new crop futures widened 
the discount for July under May from 30c to 
32c, giving even stronger indications of sharp 
adjustments to come in the May ontract be 


ouftturn 


fore the final trading date May 20. The ex 
tremely tight situation in old crop futures was 
llustrated at mid-week when open interest 


the May contract at Kansas City totaled more 
than 5 million bushels, compared with less 
than 2 a year previous. The same situation 
prevailed at Chicago, where open interest 
was over 22 m on, compared with little more 
than 9% million a year earlier 


BA BBII IIIS 


straight $6.24, first clear $5.40@ 5.86; 
hard winter short $5.77 6.18, stand- 
ard $5.6206.08 $5.32% 
5.45; soft winter short patent $7.20@ 
7.41, standard $5.65%76.71, straight 
$4.754 5.19, first clear $4.154 4.94 


first clear 


Canadian Mills Busy 
With Old Bookings 


Mills across Canada continue to be 


busy, although forward flour bookings 
are not too heavy. There has been 
some limited interest in soft wheat 


from domestic buyers, but no 
this type are being made in 


markets because of the 


flour 
sales of 
overseas 
price 
Quotations May 11, Toronto-Mont- 
real: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.257 6.35, 100 Ib 
less cash discounts, mixed cars with 
15¢ added for cartage where used 
bakers flour $545.30 in 100 Ib. papers 
with 15¢ added 


cottons 


less cash discounts, 


for cartage where used (bulk de- 
livery 12¢ less): Vancouver First 
patents $6.45; bakers’ patents $5.05 
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Cables 














papers, $5.15 cottons; Ontario pastry 
$6.80; Ontario cake to the trade $7.15 


Overseas Markets 


Ceylon Books 
Cargo for July 


The export flour market was rather 
quiet, although there were some in- 
dications of business in the offing. For 
the U.S. market, the announcement 
that Ceylon had booked its third 
cargo of 52 ash, 11% protein flour 
for July Gulf clearance was the high 
point of the period. There was no in- 
crease in interest from Norway, but 
that country is expected to begin in- 
quiring for its June needs shortly 





For Canadian mills, the big news of 
the week was the arrival of import 
permits for flour for the Philippines, 
the first business to come out of the 
islands since January. The quantities 
of flour ordered were not large. but 
provided hope for the future 

Just how the Central Bank of the 
Philippines intends to issue the im- 
port licenses for flour is not clear 
No doubt Filipino and American firms 
will get the first allocation and then 
the Chinese and other foreign traders, 
who previously held a big share of the 
business, will get what is left. At least 
the initial allocation by the Central 
Bank is for 250.000 ewt. and. no 
doubt, this flour will be shipped from 
Vancouver during May and June 

Flour shipments from Vancouver in 
April dropped to a record low when 
only 147,840 cwt. were cleared. This 
compares with 421,280 ewt. in March 
The drop was due almost entirely to 
the fact that there was no movement 
to the Philippines in April, normally 
the main customer for Vancouvet 

Other shipments 
during the month were Central 
America 47.360 cwt.; West Indies 27,- 
840; Hong Kong 26 500; Japan 26,100; 
Straits Settlements 14340; Panama 
5,000 and Thailand 500 cwt 


Oatmeal 


rolled oats and oatmeal 


from Vancouver! 


Although 
trade is seasonal and mills are operat- 
ing only part time to cover domestic 
demand, prices remain steady. Quota- 
tions May 8, Toronto-Montreal toll- 
ed oats in 80 Ib oat- 
meal in 100 Ib. cottons $7.05, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal; May 9, Winnipeg 
Rolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons $5.454 
5.65. oatmeal in 109 Ib. cottons $6.65 
26.90 in the three prairie provinces 


cottons $5.65 


Rye 

Situation in the rye 
flour market is little changed from 
previous weeks. Mills continue to 
grind at practically the same pace as 
previously largely backlogs 
of sales made considerably earlier in 
the year. From the standpoint of 
price, there was a moderate narrow- 
ing in quoted ranges, with readjust- 
ment on the low end, rather than the 
high end. Quotations May 9, Chicago 
basis, 100 Ib. cottons: White patent 
$5.04@5.10, medium $4.84@ 4.90, dark 
$4.29@4.35 


The current 


against 





( r nue 


MILLFEED 





bran $42.50@43, bulk $36.50; sacked 
red dog $48.50, bulk $44 

St. Louis: Millfeed markets extend- 
ed their price decline last week by 
$3.50 ton and established new lows for 
the calendar year. Pressure of unsold 
accumulations provided most of the 
downward push. Buying interest was 
not robust, even at the lower prices, 
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30 


because mixers believe that the mar- 
ket is still vulnerable 

Continued heavy outturn of mill- 
feed for the next several weeks is 
foreseen, while millers are completing 
export flour orders. On 
the other hand, millfeed usage seems 
unlikely to increase as formula feed 
sales volume is in a downward trend 


government 


Quotations May 8: Sacked bran 
$41.75 @ 42.25, shorts $42.75@43.25, 
bulk bran $34.50035, shorts $38@4 
38.50, middlings $35.50@ 36 


Buffalo: Prices worked lower from 
lack of demand and aggressive com- 
petition from the West at or under 
local levels. Mixers bought for spot 
consumption only, but fairly 
New York State country trade helped 
to bolster the market. Red dog 
slumped on poor demand from pig 
growing areas and held only a token 
middlings. Prices of 


good 


premium over 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


millfeeds were biddable off and on 
during the week. Running time 
ranged from 5 days to 6 days. The 
$6.50 sacked differential continued to 
hold. Bulk and sacked bran and mid- 
dlings ended off 50¢. 

Quotations May 8: Bulk bran $40.50 
@41, sacked $47@47.50; bulk mid- 
dlings $40.50@41, sacked $47@47.50; 
bulk red dog $42@43, sacked $48@49 


HERMAN STEEN 


(Continued from page 7) 








prominent in local civic matters in 
Wheaton, his most conspicuous activ- 
ity having been in the Gary Memorial 
Methodist Church, for which he 
served as trustee for many years. He 
has been a member of the Union 
League Club, Chicago, for more than 
a quarter of a century. 
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SANITATIO 


(Continued from page 6) 





merce in its normal business opera- 
tion. On the other hand, we submit 
Congress did not intend to exclude 
any transit agency from the penalty 
section of the act where such agency 
furnished the contaminating organism 
(insects, rodents, or micro-organisms) 
within the transporting vehicle. The 
committee wishes to reiterate the im- 
portance of only loading boxcars with 
flour and foods intended for human 
consumption that have been approved 
by the railroads for flour loading 
The committee, through your inter 
national officers, has proposed to the 
Millers National Federation that the 
miller-baker committee impress upon 


the railroads the impossible boxcar 
situation. Through the same miller- 
baker group, personal consideration 


should be given to a practical under- 
standing of the meaning of fragments 
sometimes found in our products. No 
guarantee of a minimum number of 
fragments tantamount to a tolerance 
is possible if we are to maintain our 
industry's integrity in the eyes of the 
consuming public 

WE CALL YOUR ATTENTION to 
the USDA booth in the group of ex 
A device for detecting hidden 
life within kernels of 
wheat is there displayed. This tech- 
nique gives promise of practical use 
at country elevators as well as at 
terminal points 


hibits 
forms of insect 


The committee will continue its ef 
forts on sanitation as a means of con 
trolling which have so 
long been a problem in our produc 
tion equipment and plants 

The 
completion 


those pests 


manual is ne 
difficulties have 
heen overcome. We hope it will be 
ready for publication by the time of 
the next technical conference 


sanitation ire! 


Some 





AACC 





is in fact harmless and may be in 
corporated into food to perform scme 


functional role. The second factor 
deals with the pharmacology of an 
idditive which may not fall into the 


and eva'uates the haz 
ards of permissible quantities of it in 


harmless class 


food. In either case a comprehensive 
pharmacological study is usually nec 
essary to determine the facts.” Dh 
Lehman d’scussed actual and poter 


itions ranging from cases 
studies are not needed 
requiring 
animals 


tial invest'g 
where animal 
to extreme c 
thousand test 


ises several 


Some of these problems are: Phos 
phorylated starch newe! 
form of modified 
physiological effect be different from 
that of either starch or phosphate 
Nitrated flour: It that there 
is sufficient the body me- 


a promising 


starch; could its 


is felt 
Strain on 


chanisms, Dr. Lehman said, to handle 
the present load of ingested nitrate 
and nitrite in cured meats without 


adding further to this burden by per- 
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nitrates and nitrites in other 
food such as flour 


mitting 
items of 

Hydregen cyanide as a fumigant 
for the control of insects in 
products: If the rate of intake 
not exceed the body-detoxifying me- 
chanisms, hydrogen cyanide can be 
ingested for prolonged periods with- 
harm, Dr. Lehman 
He c 


cereal 


does 


said 


that, de- 
knowledge 


out 
yncluded by saying 
pending unon available 
an additive may require no 
work to establish its safety 

instances a consid 


further 
In other 
ration of the chem- 


istry involved may be sufficient. In 
still another instance a carefully de- 
signed exveriment with a_ limited 
number of animals may furnish the 
desired information And finally 
where the mechanism of possible in- 
jury is poorly understood, several 


thousand animals may be required 


Five accurate, uniform, and rapid 
methods for determining the amount 
of bunt or stinking smut on wheat 
have been worked out by USDA sci- 
entists in the _ biological sciences 
branch, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. Dr. R. M. Johnson, reporting for 
his group of workers on this study 
so informed the cereal chemists. Smut 
is one of the oldest diseases of plants 
dating from 500 BC., Dr. Johnson 
said. It is still considered to be ne 
if the most destructive diseases of 
wheat 

Dr. Johnson reported that losses 
from smut have been severe in the 
winter wheat-procucing regions of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho 

“Except for 1953 and 1958 when 
the infection dropped to about 5 
each crop year since 1949 at least 
17 f the wheat crop in the Paci 
fic Northwest area has been infected 
by smut Dr. Johnson said. Despite 
recent ivances in the use of chemi- 
cals for treating seed and deve p 

t of resistant varieties, 20 million 
bushels wheat were infected with 
smut that area in 1957. In _ the 
f f 1956, “billowing clouds of 

it spores emanating from com 

s n operation were a common 
sicht bscuring the machinery en- 
tirely and darkening the atmosphere 
Ss is to require hts in road d 
light for hauling the threshed grain 

of th eld (This quotatior 
the report of a USDA pathol 
st at Pulln Wash.) 

Of t nethods developed, the 

rst re ised on ren | of 
s wheat by washing with 
W watel ( tain wettin 

‘ t na Htaining suspens:o 
spores. In the ght transmittance 
neth ht is passed through the 
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Was Paul Dittemore Wrong ... ? 






In a recent issue of The Miller, Paul Dittemore, vice president and manager 
of the New York office of The Miller Publishing Co., cast some friendly doubt 
upon the ability of Walter Thoistrup, Wallace & Tiernan, to judge feminine 
beauty as expertly as his predecessor, R. M. Finch. This picture shows Mr. 
Tholstrup with the two young ladies of his choice at the Washington meeting 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists as they pinned on the tradi- 
tional W & T carnation. And many cereal chemists were emphatic in saying 
that Mr. Dittemore erred ... and Mr. Dittemore gracefully admitted it. 


and optical density re id mount of smut present on the wheat 


suspension 


ings are measured. In the sedimenta- lhe light reflectance methed is 
tion method, ammonium salt solution based on deposition of spores from 
is added to the suspension i i gradu the suspension onto filter paper and 
ated oil centrifuge tube and sedimen asuring the intensity of the de- 
tation volume is read directly from posits. The fifth method, of light ab 
the tube. With the catalase activity sorption, is based on direct measure- 
method, enzyme content of the sus ment of smut on intact wheat 


pension is used as a basis for detet To select the most practical meth- 
mination; activity of the enzyme Ca d, all five were evaluated on the 
talase is directly related to the basis of six important factors: Sim- 

plicity, practicability, rapidity, accur- 





icy, precision and cost of equipment 


The sedimentation method is prefer- 
rable for accuracy, rapidity and low 
cost of operation, Dr. Johnson said 
nd is helpful in differentiating be- 
tween smut and other forms of mold 
nfection. However, the light absorp- 

nethod, which takes only 45 
seconds per determination, was _ se- 


ted as the most practical and ac- 


curate for routine testing where time 
factor It 


isis for 


i prime 
1, tter } 
unts for smutty 


also prov ides a 





issessiIng 


wheat 


pi ice ais 


The Doughs made by the relatively new 
brew process of breadmaking mellow 
WILLIAM KELLY | ter than those made by the older 
systems ind make equally good 
MILLING COMPANY bread. These were among the find- 
1 s of a study made at the depart- 
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f baking science and manage 
ent Florida State University by 
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La Grange Mills in 1890. Looking over some of the company’s old records are, left to right, F. J. Reinelt, 
sales manager; Joseph L. Gloning, secretary, and Mr. Back. 
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The mill in 1915. The mill just prior to 1932 when the elevator at left was destroyed by fire. 
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Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 Capacity, 16,000 Bushels Ecath 
WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. HOTEL 
H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


410 Wilford Building 
LO U R ied and Arch Sereete 2730 W. LAKE ST e ON HWYS. 212 & 169 © WA. 7-9951 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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-FLOUR FOR 
Broker and Merchandiser SOYBEAN Ol MEAL 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 'N \ —— MILLS, INC. 


Rn 
New 


t ngtand Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden. Mass St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 























JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. . - ner ct 
DOMESTIC EXPORT S. R. STRISIK CO. 
FLOUR - FEED ; 

Flour Mill Agents 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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The mill as it appears today from across the Mississippi River. 


Plum City, Wis., sends in his orde 
to go by the next boat—circa 1897 
And the bills retained show that a 
pair of horse blankets cost $3 in 1877 
And the Red Wing Printing Co 
claiming to provide job printing at 
the “lowest living rates charged 
$4.50 for several hundred wheat 
tickets 

And here is one from 1897 In re 
gard to the five cars of flour you have 
booked for us, would say we wired 
you a little before four-o-clock in the 
afternoon. One of your neighbor's 
salesmen happened to be in the office 
at the same time, and we bought five 
cars of flour at $5.40. We did not re 
ceive your telegram until nearly 
ight-o-clock in the evenings Had we 
re- " The remainder of the let- 
ter has been lost, so we will never 
know the outcome 

Red Wing is an important grain and 


milling center—another mill, that of 
the Red Wing Milling Co., is less 
than a block away and that firm, too 
is prominent in the business. And 
there are several elevators and pro 
cessing plants which have grown up 
as a result of agricultural dominance 


in Minnesota 


La Grange has a veteran and expert 


executive staff with Fred Weiss 

wheat buyer, F. J. Reinelt as sales 
manager, Mr. Volz as assistant, and 
Earl Holmquist as superintendent of 


a mill which hums with life and pro 


sperity. Leona Wagner is the steno 
rapher in the office and she, too, looks 
upon La Grange Mills as part of he 
life—-such is her vivacious enthusiasm 

And behind it all is Louis W. Ba 
miller, trafficman, bookkeeper by 
ocation, and now a director of the 
federation which does so much to bet 
ter the affairs of the milling industry 
of the United States 





Canadian Flour Production 


TORONTO—The output of wheat 


flour in Canada during March 
amounted to 3,035,000 cwt., repre- 
senting a decrease of 11% from 


March, 1958, when 3,414,000 ewt. 
were produced, and 16% lower than 
the 10-year (1949-1958) average 
production for March of 3,599,000 
ewt., and 3% less than the Febru- 
ary, 1959, output of 3,138,000 cwt. 
Ontario winter wheat flour included 
in the March, 1959, total amounted 
to 208,000 cwt., compared with 
206,000 cwt. in March, 1958. Pro- 
duction of wheat flour during the 
first eight months of the current 
crop year amounted to 26,785,000 
cwt. compared with 26,955,000 cwt. 
during the eight-month period of 
the previous crop year. Of the flour 
produced during the eight-month 
period 1,839,000 cwt. were Ontario 
winter wheat flour, while for the 


corresponding period of the previ- 
ous crop year 1,807,000 ewt. of this 


type of flour were ground. 

Mill operation for March, 1959, a 
eraged 68.57 of capacity when com 
puted on a 26-day working period and 
i daily capacity of 170,000 ewt. Mills 
reporting in February operated at 
77.4 of their rated < ipacity for i 
24-day working period 

Wheat milled for flour in March 
1959, amounted to 6.850.000 bu. indi 
cating i decrease of 12 from the 
7,739,000 bu. milled in March, 1958 
Ontario winter wheat included in the 


current month's total of milled wheat 


amounted to 488,000 bu., compared 
with 482,000 bu. of this type of wheat 
n March, 1958. Total wheat milled 
for flour during the first eight months 
f the 1958-59 crop vear at 60,679,000 
bu. is smaller than the 60,860,000 bu 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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total for the similar period of the pre 


vious crop year! 

Ontario winter whe 
ing the first eight months of the 1958 
59 crop year amount: 1339.0 
bu compared with 4 234,00 bu 
ground during the first eight mont! 
of the 1957-58 ec p ve 

Stocks of whea r fi I 
bins at the cl a | M I h 19 
amounted to 2,110,000 bu f wl 
844.009 bu. were Ontario winte 
wheat. Mill stocks of wheat for fl 
at the end of March, 1958, were 
895,000 bu.. of which 1,071 0 bi 
were Ontario winter wheat 

Accordin to pre minary | 
wheat flour exports for M 1959 
amounted to 1,104,661 “ < pare 
with a revised f ire te March, 1958 
of 1,658,129 ewt. Total flour ex; 
for the first eight months of the « 
rent crop year amounted to 10 361,909 
cwt. down from the 11,076,869 « 
exported during the first eight 
of the previous crop year 

Millfeed production fo Mar 
1959, amounted to 50,000 tons, 1 
less than the 8.000 tons produce 
during the Similar month last vear 
The breakdown for March, 1959, wa 
is to Ws Bran 00 tons ) 1 
22,000 tons and 1 idiings 6,001 n 
Tot nillfeed productior he first 
r n mths of the current c1 ve 
amounted to 448,000 tons, « pared 
with 154 W s iced ! | 
‘ ht-month pM 1 the ’ ‘a 
crop yeal 

ADDS WAREHOUSE SPACI 

LAMESA, TEXAS TI M 
B vin G nc he 
ware! IS¢ I 
fj This ; ' 
cal DY \ 
ic lit Ss & ‘ 
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AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
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i'w AT SON & PHILIP, LTD. 


UN IMPORTERS 
1 W e St... GLASGOW, C.5 
I I DUNDEE 


ABERDEEN 
KIRKCALDY 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
188] 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Since 


Cables: 
Locomotion Kotterdam 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Bu ngs 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Address Famed,” London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


10% Hope Street GLASGOW, 
MPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
rr FSA AT 
LIVERPOOI LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 




















FELIX COHEN. N. V. PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
2 tah 6, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
Mt p SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, C, 3 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
N. Vv PRODUCTS 
I Al AT 
I rl OL 
wg — Cable ldress DORFEACH London 
BU LSING ‘& HESL ENFELD ng gee: bs 
rERS MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
"aaeee sanen en FLOUR IMPORTERS 
me = ' 52, Mark Lane 
4 « He nfe Ar erda ec . 
r AMSTERDAM (() LONDON,E.C.3 














Cable Address—Bortrite, 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 


London 


Hambro House. Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address MARVEI Glasgow 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
Wellingtor oan GLASGOW ,C.2 
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TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
gnist COPENHAGEN, K. 

oe NMARK 

reals, Feed 

4 f ( penhagen 














G RIPPEL ING & VERKLEY 





mV. 


LOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address Byeriy Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phras« 4.B.C. 6th Ed Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Tw t e Ranh Amsterda Reference Guarantee Trust, New York 
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AMSTI RDAM, 
directly from export 
softwheat 


Solicit offers 





STOL P & CO. z LTD. 


and springwheat 


"Oe LAND 
millers all grades hardwheat, 
flours 
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TECHNICAL 


f Standard Milling Co. j (Continued from page 6) 
Millers of / 
Seaten teland rea process and (2) millfeed upgrad ng WA N A D S 


Pep High Gluten : _— ; : 
Suhery Please q processes. Air classification and fine 

grinding subjects will be kept in the 

AD AE A MM jimelight through invited speakers, 
literature search and fact finding 














































































































surveys. The conference program has v v Vv 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON several papers on these important Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
LA GRANGE FLOURS new processes and the subjects are charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
BULK OR SACK LOADING pera covered by the best tal- tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
LA GRANGE MILLS ity anc Pe tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
> co -e 10 orge e — . ; : : 
RED WING, MINNESOTA problem of condecastion tn lndtk car- minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
; 4 - ; $7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
riers. We are conscious of the devel- 
opments and, following up, the com- ad Vv v 
. ° mittee cooperated in the organiza- 
Michigan Soft Wheat Flour tion of the panel discussion “Bulk 
) ecu HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
Plain and Self-Rising Handling, Loading and Transporta- v 
. . . tion.”’ —————— v 
King Milling Company A research program was prepared r 
LOWELL. MICHIGAN for the milling industry representa- - ap cco = —s ncaa gyseed PLANT 
— » ‘ . -_ ell known mill wi locations millin 
ag Bae — poke members of upriag, southwest an blended flour, wi 
re MI echnical advisory commit- excellent facilities for servicing bulk flour 
tee, as a result of a directive from users, wants a bokery flour salesman. for LIQUIDATIONS 
, : ae territory covering upper Illinois, Indiana, 
the executive committee of MNF. and part of Michigan. Prefer man with Let Rees, inc... handle sale of your milling 
The OvrTe . ete ‘ miante knowledge and experience in the bakin equipment and properties large or sma 
THE KANSAS Lng eee gprs consists of 12 proj ote. industry, or with svovions flour selling - anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
1e first project given top priority perience. Good es. See expenses, the U. S. on feed, Sow. corn oe pre 
is ‘esticati > ‘ ntale and car furnished. Excellent opportunity for essin ulpment. No auctions, will se 
rs be —e of the fundam ntals geod engrestive salesman. A dress ad No. or owenaen. immediate sonal apprais- 
e or the preparation of wheat for mill- 4810, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
cia ing This project is expected to pro- 40, Minn. a yoy pm OR, items in 
duce the knowledge which operative : 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION millers asked for to help improve their ” = “aie _ 
wheat conditioning processes. Another FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 12 N.E. 28th S#. . , JA 82132 
The Northwestern Miller Cae Say. SEs. 
$9 ° 9 
**Best Out West ‘Diamond D 
‘hee [7 399 
“Red Chief “Wheats Best SENIOR PROCESS ENGINEERS 
Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours Experienced milling or chemical engineer for process engineering with particular em- 


phosis on the production of wheat products, sorghum products, and animal mixed feeds; 
to work with operating personnel in a staff department on planning and designing pro- 
duction equipment; and to follow up on equipment installation and stort up. Based in 
Minneapolis with moderate travel. Salary open. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 














\ Milling or chemical engi with a mini of 3 to 5 years’ experience in produc- 
entenmal M | L L S | N C tion management and 3 to 5 years’ experience in the construction and design of mixed 
/ e feed plants. Prefer acquaintance with Sponish language and definite willingness to live 

1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon in Mexico City. Salary open. 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 








Apply in confidence to: Employment Monager, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., P. O. Box 




















* Domestic and Export Millers. © Complete line of fine quality 

® Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. Bakers’ Flours. 532, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

© New complete quality control and ® Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 

baked products laboratory. for macaroni industry. 

project is new milling processes what is new program seems to fill 
Representatives of the MNF techni- the need for improved communica 
cal advisory committee and AOM had tions between the milling industry 
a meeting with representatives of the ind the suppliers so well that on this 
USDA utilization research divisions year’s program a full day will be de 


to determine whether the milling in- 
dustry is receiving adequate research 
support already and whether they 
are properly oriented 


voted to it. There are so many de- 
velopments in the industry that the 
20 invitations were decided upon from 


: . about twice is many ( indidates 
It has been decided that on Oct. 6 : 


the AOM technical committee and 
the MNF technical advisory commit- 
tee will meet with the staff of the for the industry 


available. This is a sure sign of the 


health, vitality and future growth 





Spokane Mill Portland Crown Division USDA 1 oe 
A utilization divisions to discuss 

ects. The bibliography of the wheat | STAR OF THE WEST 

conditioning literature which was : +: Oneof the Best : : : 





prepared by the USDA Northern MILLING COMPANY 


Utilization Division, is in a govern- 
ment printing office in Washington NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 


and will be published soon. The tech- 
nical committee plans to abstract it 
ind help with the proper interpreta- 
Country-Milled tion fer the milling industry. The MILLING 
from Country-Kun Northern Utilization Division is con- KNAPPE 

Wheat located in tinuing the study of moisture pene- COMPANY 
the heart of tration and distribution in the wheat Producers of 

suiabionn a } kernel by all possible methods. Five BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

at BD 
pe pea people are engaged on this investiga- CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


section. AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood 1-3262 

















tion currently. Our understanding is 
INDEPENDENT that a fine flour particle size labora- 
OWNDR tory is being organized at Peoria. 
MANAGED Til. The utilization of PL 480 funds 
in Europe for cereal research is be- 


h 
ing considered . 
’ In cooperation with the sanitation ry 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. ‘ committee, on May 13 the technical BA 4 & RY is ce U R 


committee will present to this con- 
, MEPHERSON. KANGA e ¢ ference 20 new noteworthy technical i \e)-aaa, AAILLING ae) 
ey tf f ; 


innovations. This is the “What's New’ 
in the milling industry program. The Val Ctae 
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i SEAWAY didn’t become a reality back in 1934 despite the efforts 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt as reported in the above copy of the 
March 25, 1934, issue of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. Now — 25 years 
later the St. Lawrence Seaway is a reality. Ocean-going ships have already 
reached the port of Duluth at the western end of the Great Lakes, which 


are now being described as the “Eighth Sea.” 


What will be the effect of the seaway on the grain and flour trades? 
It is described by some as a greatly improved route which could have a =2 
revolutionary effect on the transportation of grain and flour to overseas 
markets, and by others as incapable of taking traffic to any extent from 
other outlets. 


35 











The official opening of the seaway will be June 26. The Northwestern 


probable effects on the future. 


Will it, indeed, take business away from the railroads? How will 
Buffalo be affected? Montreal? Toledo? Chicago? Duluth? How about the 
Atlantic Ports? The Pacific? The Gulf? 


The story will be told in words, in figures and in pictures. The story 
will be important for all people engaged in the provision of services 


‘ . ° 3 m rain industries. 
for the grain and flour export industries. It will be important for Pes Wenn 





those industries, too. 


A seaway edition is only part of The North- 
Miller of June 23 will be devoted to an examination of the seaway and its western Miller editorial 
WEEK The Miller brings you the news and 
market reports of the milling and grain 
industries. Washington news of interest is 
analyzed by a special correspondent, and 
technical developments are covered each 
month in a special production section. Per- 
haps you ore not already receiving your 
own copy of The Miller. Subscription rates 
are $4 a year. The Miller is available only 
to persons in and serving the milling and 





For Advertising Information 


a) 
2501 Wayzata Bivd. 
For Subscriptions, Contact 1 er Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Konsas City 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 20 Fant Milling Co La Grange Mills 34 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 7a 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 14 Farquhar Bros 33 Lake of the Woods Mig Rodney Milling Co 23 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 9a Ferguson Fumigants Co Ltd 28 Runciman Milling Co 24 
Amber Milling Division 23 Inc iéa. 22a Leitte, E. H.. Co 20a Russell, D es & Baird, Ltd 33 
Amendt Milling Co i Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell-Miller Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co 16, 17 Fisher Flouring Mills Co 24 Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 25 Russell Milling Co 
American Flours, Inc 22 Flexo Products, Inc 20a Loken & Co 
American Molasses Flour Mills of America Luchsinger, Meurs & Co F mr 
Nulomoline Div.) Fluidizer Co., The Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 26 St. Louis Flour Mills . 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 29 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Fiyan, John M., Co ~ Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 25 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 34 A couple of Scotsmen were walking 
praise Inc ode roe's 
poate - eS. Forster Mig. Co 12a Short, J. R., Mig. Co along a road and one of them was 
rrowcide Div., a $s F Milli c Lt 29 McCabe Grain Co Simon-Carter Co 24a , “es 
detee po me ork E focer a, Valor be ~* McConnell & Reid, Ltd 33. Simonds-Shields-Theis jingling something in his pocket 
ssociation ‘ r ‘“ 
gy Sunpocies 19a irenee, Peansis #8 Madsen, Otto oon = wits : 3! His pal asked: “Jock, you must 
sure duitiis . a n s e!l-Impor . . 
Atkinson Milling Co 24 Fuller Co oe baer Mig. Co., Ltd 28 Smith, 3. Alen. & Co. Inc 23 have plenty of money in there 
auiiett 4 Ce S Geek i Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 33 —_, ~ ey’ Paaaad Feed “Oh no,” said Jock, “that’s my 
arti a ica c rain ’ ’ : 
Baxter A L parmoering Co , Transportation Corp ? Se ee - 33 Springfield Milling Corp wife’s false teeth. There's too much 
— rhe oy v9 h 2 ee a Cover 4 Menne!l Milling Co Standard Brands, Inc eatin’ between meals in our house 
eard Foundry achine 22a Gillespie Bros Ltd 30 Mascek & Ge. tac Sa Standard Milling Co 34 
Beardstown Mils 22 Glasslined Bulk Storage 22a MIAG Northamerica tne I7a Stannard, Collins & Co 33 7 € * 
oon Ware See Co . 2) Globe Milling Co 3! Mid-States Mill Eqpt. Co ry Star of the West Milling Co 34 
si eneted, As jorn Goffe a Gorkoner me. 24 = Miller Publishing Co., The Sterwin Chemicals Inc 8a The county agricultural agent 
BRe tat 19 460 orescnmic ar Miner-Hillard Milling Co 11 Stolp & Co., Ltd 33 ‘ed the pi » when it “ 
Blodgett, Fran ne d Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co i Mestenn Bleue Mills Go Stratton Grain Co picked up le phone when it rang 
oe tan ~ ” y Sher Floor Mitts “4 4 29 Montgomery Co., The Stratton-Theis Grain Co 25 ~with a cheery “Hello.” 
rey Sharpless area ar our itls *¢ mT ine Strisik. S. R Co 32 — J . 
Brolite Co é Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 2 es eos ° Zoe te ob 180 A woman's voice answered: ‘Say 
ee o eerie —e 14 > it ead py be 33. Morrison Milling Co 15 Superior Separator Co I have a flock of chickens, and I want 
uhler r sriopelir y onet 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co... 2la settee —— Co " to know if I put a rooster in with my 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 33, Habel, Armbruster & Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp hens how long will it be before I can 
Burke, E. J.. & Co Larsen Co Tennant & Hoyt Co 25 P + 
Burrus Mills, Inc eg ees ‘ 14 Nappanee Mig. Co Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd expect fertile eggs. 
Heide, Henry, Inc National Yeast Corp Tidewater Grain Co 23 “Just a minute,” said the courteous 
Cahokia Flour Co Heinrich Envelope Co Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 2a eee e 
Calhoun Beach Hotel SS § Eiteete Bene tne ba Neill, Robert, Ltd Tol-O-Matic, Inc 202 farm advisor, as he picked up the 
Cargill, In ' Holland Engraving Co 33 New Century Co Toledo Scale Co '6a ~pamphlet which might have the in 
Centennial Mills, Inc 34 Homogenette, Inc New Era Milling Co 20 Twin City Machine Co 19a ‘ 
Chambers, John C., Co loa ietel Sharman Norenberg & Belsheim formation. 
Charlick he Ltd Hubbard Milling Co 24 Norris Grain Co _— 3 “Thank you,” replied the lady as 
Chase Bag Co 18a Hudson Pulp & Paper Co 15 Norton, Willis, Co it : 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 20a ee ae P Mes-Vell. tee l4q United Grain Growers, Ltd 29? ~she hung up 
Hunter Milling Co 15 ' Urban, George, Milling Co 24 


Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 


Checkerboard Grain Co 22a 
Church & Dwight 
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Cohen, Felix, N. V Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 25 n Den 9 
Cohen, Hd Co.,Ltd... 3} Industrial Oversea Cover 3, 232 Yan Den Bergh. Gebroaders.. 22 tt appears to me,” said the em- 
Coleman, David, Inc 32 cnn . Van ! . , > anager > rife ‘ 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 33 Industrial Processes, Inc Ile Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 30 Seka eects Meone” ploy a Se to the — = 8 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Inter-Continental Grain Co 30 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co maatschappy N.. prospective employee, ‘‘that your hus- 
Corp International Mig. Co...Cover 2 Olin Mathieson Chem Victor Chemical Works. ig 19 band has been fired from every job 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 2 International Paper Co Corp 27. 12a Vis P. C. & Co ' é = rt I oy 4 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 22 Interstate Grain Corp 33 Osieck & Co Vreeswyk, Gebroeders he ever held. 
Continental Grain Co 26 '!smert-Hincke Milling Co 33 “That's right,’’ admitted the wife 
Corralloy Tool Co 1%e Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 4 i * . . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 32. Patchin Appraisals Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 34 +loyally, “and it does prove one thing 
Crown Zellerbach Corp Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc. 18a Wallace & Tiernan Inc Henry's no quitter.” 
Jennison, W. J., Co 15 Peek Bros Cover 3, 23a . 
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Dannen Mills, Inc 32 Johansen, Anth., & Co Pfizer, Chas.. & Co IJa Weber Flour Mills Co 22 
Day Company 10a Johnson-Herbert & Co Pillman & Phillips 33 Weller, B. |., Co \4a ‘You've been paying your son's col- 
De Lisser, Andrew Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co 4a Pillsbury Co., The 12, 13 Westcentral Cooperative ae c a ~~, on 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co Justesen, Brodr Prater Pulverizer Co 4a Grain Co lege expenses two years, Sam Pell 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V Pratt, R. C Western Canada Flour Mills me, is education expensive nowa- 
Doty Technical Laboratories 19a Kansas Milling Co 34 Co Ltd 30 or 
Dowagiac Mig. Co 22 Kelly-Erickson Co ss Western Star Mill Co 3) days 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kelly, et, oe Co 31 Quaker Oats Co 24 Western Waterproofing Co “Language runs the highest,” re- 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst Kent ercy ag Co West Virginia Pulp & . i : a” 
cieutén. Ws. $.° & Sone 29 -Pedeenter. 1.2 BW one ie P plied Sam. “Last month it was $10 
Eastern Canada Flour King Midas Flour Mills 3! Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co Wichita Flour Mills. Inc i4 for English, $20 for French, and $115 
Mills. Ltd King Milling Co 34 Red Wing Milling Co 25 Williams Bros. Co i] > in ‘h 
Eckhart Milling Co 32 Kiwi Coders Corp Republic Flour Mills Williams, H. R., Mill for Scotch. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Knappen Milling Co 34 Richardson, James, & Supply Co 10a * * * 
Entoleter Division Sa Koerner iaha € & Co 32 Sons, Ltd 30 Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 
n i] 2 i i i 5 y 
Evans Milling Co., Inc 32 Kwik Lok Corp Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 29 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 3! What could be sadder than a man 
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- without a country! 


a Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads————_ Woman (in the audience shouting) 


srertaiaistlaaateiet — A country without a man! 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 












behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


pa oe | BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—_— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR 4 J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 








































California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacty to 4,000 socks with its most recently erected mill in the United States 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


® The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

® Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

® NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

® Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour trea.mcnt to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan's complete 





flour service. 


a A bottery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Novo 
Jelox® for optimum c¢ tf removal and best color dress 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘Please, may I have 


some bread and butter?” 


When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 


makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


General 


e 
Mills 





















